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years that are discussed in the opening 
article. Save for those by Vincent Malta 
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Stanley Wyatt illustrate the issue’s 
articles. Photographs courtesy of the 
articles’ authors except for page 2, Carol 
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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE BOARD 











Broader membership assured 


Schools to be elected: The election of 
individual secondary schools to Col- 
lege Board membership was approved 
by the Board on-October 29, following 
discussion and committee study for 
several years of possible methods of 
improving school representation in 
Board affairs. School representation 
has been limited in the past to that 
achieved indirectly through the mem- 
bership of secondary school associa- 
tions and the election of distinguished 
educators as College Board representa- 
tives-at-large. 

Approval of the principle of direct 
school representation was embodied 


in a provision of the By-laws adopted - 


a year ago which specified that schools 
which demonstrate an interest in and 
support for the Board’s work are eli- 
gible for a limited term of member- 
ship. The limited term was made neces- 
sary, if many schools were to be 
represented over a period of years, by 
a limiting ratio of school to college 
members. 

The plan presented by a secondary 
school subcommittee of the Committee 
on Membership and approved by the 
Board fixes the desirable upper limit 
of secondary school and associational 
membership at one-fourth of the total 
membership votes. Each school and 
college member is entitled to one vote; 
the number of votes accorded associa- 
tional members varies according to the 
scope of their activities but is, at pres- 
ent, no greater than six. 

This plan will permit the election of 
50 schools in October 1959 upon nomi- 
nation by the Committee on Member- 
ship and approval by the Board of 
Trustees. Although the normal mem- 
bership term will be three years, the 
terms of the first schools elected will 
be for two, three, and four years to 
provide for annual elections and pre- 





vent a complete change of school mem- 
bership every three years. 

A survey last spring indicated that 
more than 1,000 schools are interested 
in membership and willing to assume 
its costs and obligations. The annual 


dues will be $25. 


New members: Forty-five colleges and 
three associations were elected to mem- 
bership at the annual meeting, increas- 
ing Board membership to 250 colleges 
and 37 member associations. A list of 
the member colleges appears on page 
33. 

The new associations are the As- 
sociation of Colorado Independent 
Schools, the New York State Associ- 
ation of Independent Schools, and the 
Pennsylvania School Counselors As- 
sociation. 

The United States Naval Academy 
was also formally admitted to member- 
ship at the October meeting; it had 
been extended the privileges of mem- 
bership at the April 3, 1957, meeting 
of the Board. 


Test program developments 


Testing dates: The pattern of six ad- 
ministrations of College Board admis- 
sions tests which was introduced in 
the fall of 1956 will be continued in 
1959-60. The Scholastic Aptitude Test 
will be offered on all six dates and the 
Achievement Tests on four of the dates. 
The dates for 1958-59 and 1959-60 


follow: 


Tests 1958-59 1959-60 
SAT and AT Dec. 6 Dec. 5 
SAT only Jan. 10 Jan. 9 
SAT only Feb. 14 Feb. 6 
SAT and AT Mar. 14 Mar. 12 
SAT and AT May 16 May 21 
SAT and AT Aug. 12 Aug. 10 


The Advanced Placement Examina- 
tions will be given during the week of 
May 11-15, 1959. 





Bulletins of information which pro- 
vide complete information on the ad- 
ministration of the admissions tests 
and the Advanced Placement Exam- 
inations of 1958-59 may be obtained 
by writing to College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey, or Box 27896, Los 
Angeles 27, California. 


1959-60 changes: Tests of _ listening 
comprehension in French, German, 
and Spanish will be offered on an op- 
tional basis in 1960 on a single date as 
Achievement Tests. In voting to make 
such tests available as part of the ad- 
missions testing program, the Board 
specified that they may be admin- 
istered in any school or college wish- 
ing to have students examined for 
listening skill and willing to conduct 
the tests without remuneration and in 
accordance with Board security regu- 
lations. 

The tests will be open only to stu- 
dents who register for the March 
Achievement Tests and will be offered 
at no extra fee. Listening comprehen- 
sion scores will be reported in the same 
manner and at the same time as other 
March Achievement Test scores. 

The Board’s long-standing tests of 
reading comprehension in French, 
German, Latin, and Spanish will be 
administered, as in the past, on the 
December, March, May, and August 
Achievement Test dates at Board ex- 
amination centers. 

Another change in the 1959-60 
Achievement Tests, as reported in the 
last issue of the Review, will be the 
withdrawal of Greek and Italian from 
the regular March Achievement Test 
administration. Previously given only 
on the March date, as they will be for 
the last time next spring, Greek and 
Italian tests will thereafter be admin- 
istered by schools whose students wish 
to take them. The tests will be taken as 








College admissions officers apply calculators to freshman class data at first College Board 
prediction workshop. L. to r.. Robert A. Barr, Jr., Swarthmore; Calvin L. Crawford, 
Allegheny; Donald Myrick, New York University. Two more workshops are scheduled. 


Achievement Test choices at no extra 
cost by students who register for the 
March date. Scores in Greek and Ital- 
ian will be reported at the same time 
as those of other Achievement Tests. 
Further information on these tests will 
be sent to schools and colleges before 
the end of the current academic year. 


Scholarship Qualifying Test: The fu- 
ture of the Scholarship Qualifying Test 
has been scheduled for discussion by 
the Trustees of the Board at a Decem- 
ber meeting. The test was taken on 
October 21 by 388,071 students, of 
whom 172,694 were secondary school 
juniors and 215,377 were seniors. The 
group included 196,897 girls and 191.,- 
174 boys. The decision of the Trustees 
will be reported in the next issue of 
the Review. 


Special meetings set 


Eight regional groups: Representa- 
tives of College Board member col- 
leges and interested schools will dis- 
cuss their mutual admissions problems 
and Board activities in the third an- 
nual series of regional meetings sched- 
uled for February and March. The 
eight meetings will be held at member 
institutions under the chairmanship of 
their directors of admissions. 


The dates, regions, sites, and chair- 
men of the meetings are as follows: 
February 23-24, southern, Duke Uni- 
versity, Everett B. Weatherspoon; 
February 27, eastern Pennsylvania, 
University of Pennsylvania, Robert H. 
Pitt, II; March 10, southern New Eng- 
land, Clark University, George H. Mer- 
riam; March 11, metropolitan New 
York, Columbia University, Joe Jeffer- 
son; March 11-12, western Pennsyl- 
vania, Wilson College, Mrs. Paul W. 
Leitch; March 16-17, midwestern, 
Western Reserve University (Hollace 
G. Roberts, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, host; Charles D. O’Connell, Jr., 
University of Chicago, chairman; 
Edward J. Roberts, Lawrence College, 
secretary); March 16-17, upstate New 
York, Wells College, Eleanor Denison; 
March 24, northern New England, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
B. Alden Thresher. 

The West Coast Committee of the 
Board has tentatively scheduled its 
next meeting for June 16-17 in San 
Francisco. 


Prediction seminars: The success of 
the first Board workshop for admis- 
sions officers on statistical methods 
used in predicting grade averages has 
resulted in the scheduling of similar 
seminars for February 10-13 and 


March 30-April 1, 1959. They will be 
held, respectively, at the Hotel Mo- 
raine on the Lake, Highland Park, Illi- 
nois, and at Georgetown University. 
Approximately 20 admissions officers 
will be invited to attend each work- 
shop. 

In the first seminar, held Septembe: 
3-5 at Gould House, Ardsley-on-Hud- 
son, New York, 22 participants used a 
special workbook which helped them 
to obtain predictors for their own in- 
stitutions based on data provided by 
a freshman class sample. 


Journalists’ conference: A conference 
on college admissions for education 
editors and writers will be held by the 
College Board at the Sedgewood Club, 
Carmel, New York, on January 5-7, 
1959. The meeting is conceived as an 
opportunity for representatives of the 
press to discuss informally with educa- 
tors many of the problems associated 
with college admissions which are of 
popular interest. 

Among the school and college peo- 
ple who will participate are Frank D. 
Ashburn, headmaster, Brooks School, 
North Andover, Massachusetts; Mother 
Gertrude Brady, registrar, Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart; Ben 
F. Cameron, Jr., director of admis- 
sions, University of the South; Mildred 
G. Fox, college consultant, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, IIli- 
nois; John S. Hafer, dean of admis- 
sions, Syracuse University; Harold 
Howe, II, principal, Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Massachusetts; 
Abraham H. Lass, principal, Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; Helen McCann, director of ad- 
missions, Barnard College; John U. 
Monro, dean, Harvard College; B. 
Alden Thresher, director of admis- 
sions, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Clyde Vroman, director of 
admissions, University of Michigan; 
and Eugene S. Wilson, dean of admis- 
sion, Amherst College. 


Score interpretation aids 


For counselors, candidates: Almost 
150,000 copies of a leaflet, Your Col- 
lege Board Scores, were requested by 
1,600 schools in the first two months 
following announcement in September 
of its availability. The leaflet was pre- 
pared by the Board to coincide with 














the change in policy which permits 
schools to release their test scores to 
students beginning with the December 
1958 tests. Copies of the leaflet, which 
provides nontechnical information on 
the use of the scores in college admis- 
sions, may be obtained free on request 
by schools which wish to distribute it 
to students when they receive their 
scores. : 

A companion booklet, College Board 
Score Reports, A Guide for Counselors, 
was published at the same time to aid 
school administrators, guidance off- 
cers, and teachers in their interpreta- 
tion of Board scores. The booklet, 
which contains information and ex- 
planatory material supplementary to 
that given in the candidates leaflet, has 
been distributed to schools which regu- 
larly have Board candidates. The cost 
is $.50 per copy. 

Both publications may be ordered 
by writing to College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey, or Box 27896, Los 
Angeles 27, California. 


Russian education discussed 


Chauncey, Rourke speak: Representa- 
tives and guests attending the October 
29 meeting of the College Board re- 
ceived first-hand accounts of the So- 
viet educational system by two recent 
visitors to Russia, Henry Chauncey, 
president of the Educational Testing 
Service, and Robert E. K. Rourke, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Commission on 
Mathematics. 

The speakers’ reports of their obser- 
vations and of the significance to the 
United States of Russia’s educational 
methods and objectives will appear in 
the next issue of the Review. 


Mathematics report due 


Commission completing work: The re- 
port of the Commission on Mathemat- 
ics, containing recommendations for 
the improvement of the secondary 
school college preparatory mathemat- 
ics curriculum, has reached the final 
stages of preparation and will be 
widely distributed to mathematicians, 
teachers of mathematics, and other 
educators early in 1959. 

Work on the report is proceeding 
under the supervision of Robert E. K. 
Rourke, who has been on leave from 






Kent School since July 1 to serve as 
Executive Director of the Commission. 
He succeeded Albert E. Meder, Jr., 
who served as Executive Director for 
a year and one-half while on leave 
from Rutgers, the State University of 
New Jersey. 


College Board elections 


New Chairman, Vice Chairman: B. 
Alden Thresher, director of admis- 
sions, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was elected Chairman of the 
College Board for a two-year term at 
the annual meeting of the Board on 
October 29. Professor Thresher served 
as Vice Chairman from 1955 to 1958. 
He succeeds Archibald MacIntosh, 
vice president, Haverford College, who 
was Chairman for three years. Dr. 
MacIntosh received the members’ vote 
of appreciation for his leadership dur- 
ing a time of unprecedented growth in 
the Board’s membership and _pro- 
grams. 

Frank D. Ashburn, headmaster, 
Brooks School, North Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, succeeds Professor Thresher 
as Vice Chairman of the Board. Mr. 
Ashburn served previously on the 
Committee on Finance and Audit and 
was chairman of the Committee on 
Examinations from 1947 to 1949. 

A change in the term of office of the 
Chairman and the Vice Chairman from 
three to two years was approved by the 
members on recommendation of the 
Board of Trustees. In presenting the 
recommendation Professor Thresher 
explained that it was the belief of the 
Trustees, as well as of the Chairman 
and Vice Chairman, that reasonably 
rapid rotation of officers is desirable 
in an organization of the Board’s char- 
acter. 


Seven new Trustees: New members of 
the Board of Trustees elected to serve 
from 1958 to 1961 are Helen Brickell, 
educational counselor, Bronxville Sen- 
ior School, Bronxville, New York; Ben 
F. Cameron, Jr., director of admis- 
sions, University of the South; Charles 
R. Dalton, director of admissions, Uni- 
versity of Rochester; Margaret C. 
Disert, dean, Wilson College; Arthur 
Howe, Jr., dean of admissions and 
student appointments, Yale University ; 
John H. Jones, headmaster, Riverdale 
Country School, New York, New York; 





May 20 Reply Date 


The 1959 Candidates Reply Date, © 
May 20, will be observed by 159 
College Board member colleges. 
Institutions subscribing to the 
date, which permits candidates 
to consider all notifications of 
admission before making a final | 
choice of college, are indicated | 
| in the list of members which ap- 
pears on page 33. 

Under the terms of the ar- 
rangement .a participating col- 
lege is bound not to require any 
candidate admitted as a fresh- 
| man to give notice before May 
| 20 of his decision to attend the | 
| institution. Exceptions to this 
| 





rule are made by some colleges 
in the case of scholarship appli- 
cants and .single-choice candi- 
dates admitted early in the year 
| with the understanding that they 
will attend the admitting college. 

In all cases, the candidate who 
has made a decision before May 
20 should be encouraged to no- 
tify all colleges from which he 
has received acceptances as soon 
as he has made a choice among 
them. 





and Donald L. Oliver, director of ad- 
missions, Boston University. 

They succeed the following Trustees 
whose terms of office have expired: 
Douglas M. Knight, president, Law- 
rence College; Otto F. Kraushaar, 
president, Goucher College; Jean Fair 
Mitchell, headmistress, Brearley 
School, New York, New York; William 
L. Pressly, president, Westminster 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia; Catherine 
R. Rich, registrar, Catholic University 
of America; and Russell H. Rupp, 
principal, Shaker Heights High School, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Miss McBride honored: Katherine E. 
McBride, president, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, was elected to an unlimited term 
as honorary representative-at-large. A 
former Chairman of the Board, Miss 
McBride was cited by Professor 
Thresher for her long service and “ex- 
traordinary contributions” to Board 
activities. 
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Differential prediction weighed 


Consultant named: Paul L. Dressel, 
director of evaluation services, Michi- 
gan State University, was recently ap- 
pointed a consultant to the College 
Board on differential prediction. 

In differential prediction, which was 
recently discussed in an article in the 
College Board Review,’ an applicant’s 
probable average grade in each of a 
wide variety of kinds of college course 
offerings is estimated. 

Dr. Dressel has already reviewed 
published studies and is now evalu- 
ating existing programs by visiting 
colleges and research centers. His re- 
port, which will take into account both 
theoretical and practical considera- 
tions, will be submitted to the Board’s 
Aptitude Test Committee. 


Index characterizes colleges 


Questionnaire developed: An effective 
means by which a college might evalu- 
ate its overall character or the kind of 
environment it provides for collegiate 
life should be helpful to a college’s 
self-understanding and for directing 
any major desired changes. Such self- 
understanding should also prove use- 
ful in formulating admissions policy. 
It was with these possibilities in view 
that the College Board sponsored a 
study recently completed by C. Robert 
Pace, professor of psychology and 
education, and George G. Stern, as- 
sociate professor of psychology, of 
Syracuse University, for which the au- 
thors developed a questionnaire called 
the College Characteristics Index. 
This index contained 300 questions 
designed to elicit responses that would 
help describe the environment consti- 


1 Paul Horst, “Differential prediction in col- 
lege admissions;’ College Board Review, No. 
33, p. 19. 


tuted by a college. Some typical ex- 
amples of responses were: “Competi- 
tion and personal rivalry are highly 
stressed:” “The professors really talk 
with the students, not just at them” 
“It’s important socially here to be in 
the right club or group?’ “Modern art 
and music get little attention here?’ 
“There is very little studying here over 


the weekends.’ 


Students, faculty agree: Responses 
from students and faculties of five col- 
leges showed first, that colleges differ 
remarkably from one to another in the 
features which students and faculties 
consider characteristic; and second, 
that students and faculties tend to agree 
on their descriptions of individual in- 
stitutions. For example, one college 
was consistently described as “highly 
theoretical -intellectual;’ emphasizing 
understanding for its own sake, critical 
judgment, and independence. Another 
college environment was consistently 
said to stress social activity, school 
spirit, and enthusiasm. 


“Broad-range” SAT validated 


Alternate versions tried: A recently 
completed study showed that two dif- 
fering versions of the College Board’s 
Scholastic Aptitude Test—one con- 
structed for students of high ability 
and the other for students of low abil- 
ity—would discriminate slightly better 
than the present SAT at the upper and 
lower regions of the 200 to 800 score 
scale. 

The increase in effective measure- 
ment was found to be small enough, 
however, to be outweighed by the ad- 
ministrative problem of directing each 
student to the appropriate version. 

This “multi-level” study was con- 
ducted for the Board by Edith M. 
Huddleston and William H. Angoff of 
Educational Testing Service. Several 


factors indicated a need for such a 
study. The saT of the early 1950’s was 
designed to discriminate most effec- 
tively in the 400 to 600 range. As the 
number of students taking the SAT in- - 
creased from year to year, more stu- 
dents scored near the extremes of the 
scale. Differentiation .at these levels 
became important as the nature of 
Board member colleges changed, as 
admissions competition became keener 
at the upper level of the scale, and as 
scholarship programs found it neces- 
sary to identify differences in the abil- 
ity of students scoring above 700. 


Test difficulty varied: The multi-level 
experiment compared versions of the 
SAT that had been altered in two ways. 
In one, a single “broad-range” test 
containing relatively few test questions 
of average difficulty but relatively 
more questions of high and low diffi- 
culty was constructed. In the other, 
two “narrow-range” tests, one diffi- 
cult, the other easy, were constructed. 
Candidates in the experiment who 
were to take a narrow-range test were 
given the appropriate one after work- 
ing a short “routing” test. 

Experimental testing with both the 
single, broad-range test and the two 
narrow-range tests was conducted at 
19 colleges. Consistent with test theory, 
the narrow-range tests were slightly 
more reliable statistically than the 
broad-range test for the high and low- 
ability students. Yet the scores of both 
methods of testing predicted college 
grades about equally well. 

On the basis of test theory, editions 
of the SAT in regular use during the 
past few years have been progressively 
developed as broad-range tests. Essen- 
tially, the multi-level study confirms 
the advisability of this change. Users of 
the SAT may now feel confident that the 
test discriminates effectively through- 
out the 200 to 800 scale. 













A decade's changes in the College Board 


Sevenfold size increase, school membership, regional operation, 


greatly broadened concerns mark metamorphosis since 1948 


October 1958 marked the tenth anni- 
versary of the meeting in which the 
College Board took its first steps 
towards a new organization and a new 
program, after the separation of Janu- 
ary 1948 had brought the Educational 
Testing Service into existence. 

During these 10 years, changes have 
taken place that form the background 
for our present problems and plans. 
The principal change has been in size, 
and this has been pervasive. We have 
more of everything—candidates, mem- 
bers, meetings, publications, staff. This 
change has been impressive in di- 
mension—amounting to an increase 
approximately sevenfold in every cate- 
gory. It is still going on and none of us 
knows where it will stop, although we 
do know that there must be a limit. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about this change is not its size but the 
fact that it has had very little effect on 
the College Board’s basic program of 
tests. Our test series has resisted stub- 
bornly every attempt at change. A col- 
lege transfer test, an essay test for 
English composition, a science inven- 
tory test, and, most recently, the ad- 
vance forms of a proposed series of 
tests in depth, called the Tests of De- 
veloped Ability, have all made their 
appearance, had their trial, and been 
submerged under a total loyalty to the 
existing program. Even the one pro- 
gram which has gained acceptance— 
the Advanced Placement Program—is 
essentially more of what we have al- 
ways done, and the acceptance it has 
gained has been based on its tradi- 
tional values, not on the change it rep- 
resents, 

What I am leading up to is the 
comment that this change in size, im- 
pressive though it is, is not the true 


change with which we are dealing. The 
true change goes much more deeply, is 
far more pervasive, and has far more 
lasting power. It is a change of attitude 
toward education on the part of our 
nation, a change which has moved an 
entire generation from the high school 
standard to the college standard. 

When I speak of a change in atti- 
tude, I mean that there is apparently 
now a majority acceptance of the idea 
that education, to be complete, must 
include college. This does not mean 
that a majority of students will go to 
college—at least not for a while. It does 
mean that pressure will be in this di- 
rection and that both college programs 
and college facilities will continue to 
be changed by this pressure until this 
goal is reached. The problem of change 
under pressure is one that has been go- 
ing on for nearly 20 years and actively 
gaining momentum for the last 10. We 
do not know where or when it will stop. 

Although this change is by now an 
accomplished fact, we have by and 
large failed to face it in our college ad- 
missions process. That process, which 
includes our testing program, is still 
basically the one established many 
years ago when there was only a mi- 
nority acceptance of the idea that edu- 
cation, to be complete, must include 
college. In its present operation, it 
seems each year to fall a little farther 
short of operating satisfactorily, and, 
in fact, it is kept operating only by a 
series of improvisations and special 
arrangements, 

The difficulties encountered in adapt- 
ing the admissions process to present 
requirements have, over the last 10 
years, constantly brought the Board up 
against the problem of whether or not 
to act as a regulatory agency. Ten years 
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ago it was acting as such an agency and 
in a very significant way, by collecting 
college choice information from candi- 
dates and forwarding it to colleges. 
This was discontinued in 1950, not be- 
cause it was not helpful in admissions 
operations, because in fact it was, 
but because it became unenforceable 
through consistent attempts by candi- 
dates aided and abetted by some 
schools and by some colleges to evade 
the rule. 

















































Admissions problem intensifies 


In its next form, the regulatory role 
appeared in the Uniform Acceptance " 
Date, later modified into the Candi- E 
dates’ Reply Date, a form of self-de- 
nying ordinance by which colleges a 
pledged themselves to allow a reason- § 
able minimum of decision time to 
candidates. We are at present living 
uneasily under this ordinance while 
searching for newer and better ways of 
regulating the admissions problem. 
The problem itself has gotten worse 
both because of increasing numbers of 
applicants, larger numbers of colleges 
and schools involved in it, and exten- : 
sion of the scope of the problem into 
the eleventh grade. 

Because it has become worse, the at- 
tempts to regulate it have increased in 
number. During the past year, we have 


Frank H. Bowles, 
President of the College Board, delivered 
the address from which this article has 
been adapted at the Board’s fall meeting. 






considered, or are now considering: 
first, early acceptance plans which set 
up controls on applications through a 
candidate declaration of single choice; 
second, a matching plan where can- 
didate and college choices can be 
matched; third, wave plans which will 
limit candidate choices within any one 
wave of applications; fourth, a clear- 
inghouse where searching candidates 
and searching colleges can meet; and 
fifth, urging candidates into groups 
with a mechanism of two candidates’ 
reply dates established by different 
groups of colleges. But we have not 
acted on any of these suggestions. 


Sharp membership increases 


What I am saying, of course, is that 
as the admissions problem has become 
more difficult the role of the College 
Board as a possible regulatory agency 
has been accentuated. Whether or not 
to assume such a role is thus not only 
a historical problem but a current 
problem and certain to be a future 
problem. 

The reason why the regulatory role 
is such a problem is that the Board was 
not designed with a police function in 
mind. A regulatory agency must com- 
mand sanctions in order to enforce its 
regulations, but the only sanction the 
Board can enforce is to withhold in- 
formation. Yet the Board was set up as 
an information gathering and supply- 
ing agency and cannot use its sanction 
without violating its real purpose. But, 
so long as its members can unite in self- 
denying ordinances, and can them- 
selves enforce their own denials, the 
Board can serve as a vehicle for carry- 
ing such ordinances from year to year. 
It is only when we move beyond this 
role that we always encounter difficulty 
and disagreement. This is where we 
are now, and this is where I must leave 
this particular problem. It is in the 
hands of a newly authorized commit- 
tee, the Committee on Entrance Pro- 
cedures, and we wish its members good 
fortune in their search for a solution. 

The second major change which has 
taken place has been with respect to 
membership. After staying fairly stable 
in membership for about 50 years, the 
College Board began a slow growth 
immediately after the close of the war, 
and in recent years—particularly this 
last year—it has been growing with al- 


most terrifying rapidity. I am not go- 
ing to undertake a discussion of why 
this has happened, although perhaps 
I would if I felt that I really knew. I 
am here concerned only with the prob- 
lems this has created. The real problem 
from the very beginning has been 
the question of whether membership 
should be open to any institution, or 
whether it should be open only to those 
meeting certain requirements. 

It has been decided at length—and at 
length means five years which have 
been spent working on the problem— 
that there should be requirements for 
membership, that these requirements 
should be in terms of use of Board pro- 
grams, that it is permissible to make 
adjustments in these requirements in 
terms of policies established by indi- 
vidual institutions; that, in particular, 
tax-supported institutions should be 
welcomed into Board membership, 
even though their compliance with 
Board membership requirements might 
be in different terms than the compli- 
ance of independent institutions; that 
it is not appropriate for the Board to 
accept an accrediting function in de- 
termining how its tests are used by 
different institutions; and that it is not 
appropriate to set any numerical limit 
upon Board membership. With these 


decisions, most of the membership 
problem seems under control. 

But there still remains one large 
membership question to be decided. 
This is whether secondary schools may 
have direct membership in the College 
Board. The question bristles with op- 
erational difficulties, but if we set these 
aside for the moment it boils down to a 
choice between direct or indirect par- 
ticipation by secondary schools in the 
making of decisions which affect ad- 
missions policy. 

The schools have had limited indi- 
rect membership for many years, and, 
under the former articles of associa- 
tion, a limited amount of direct repre- 
sentation through the representatives- 
at-large. But neither of these methods 


of representation has seemed adequate. 
Therefore, provision for direct repre- 
sentation beginning next fall has been 
developed. 

A third change with which we have 
had to deal has been that of govern- 
ance, management, and organization. | 
will not spend much time with this set 
of problems because we have dealt 
with all of them so recently, but I will 
summarize what we have done. We 
have responded to growth by changing 
from a town-meeting type of govern- 
ment to a representative government, 
though we have, in an unusual consti- 
tutional form, retained for the town 
meeting—that is, for the annual meet- ° 
ing—the final right of decision. We 
have changed from management large- 
ly by committee to management by a 
professional staff which reports to 
committees. And we have changed from 
an organization in which all questions 
were discussed in the one or two an- 
nual meetings to a sizable structure of 
meetings held on many different topics 
in many sections of the country. 

In this connection let me now report 
that the Trustees have asked the staff 
to present, as soon as possible, plans 
for opening offices in Chicago, Atlanta, 
and San Francisco, in order to make 
possible better College Board services 
for schools and colleges in those re- 
gions. If the plans move with reason- 
able speed, we might well be prepared 
to open such offices within a year. 

The fourth major change which has 
taken place has to do with relatively 
new areas of College Board concern. 

Ten years ago we were concerned 
mainly with entrance examinations and 
in a fairly narrow technical sense. We 
had only recently emerged from a long 
period in which the Board’s real pur- 
pose was the control of the college en- 
trance curriculum through definitions 
of requirements and the setting and 
publishing of examinations. We had 
abandoned that purpose and for the 
moment were without any stated pur- 
pose other than the management of the 
testing program. 

But events forced us out of this es- 
sentially static position. A fairly sim- 
ple change in the nature of The College 
Handbook revealed this as an instru- 
ment of great potential value in the 
admissions process and pointed the 
way to improved admissions through 
improved communications between 
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“The business and affairs of the Corporation shall be man- 
aged by its Board of Trustees, subject, however, to the au- 


thority of the members at a meeting to initiate or amend any 


action or policy....” Thus do the By-Laws of the College 
Board define the role of its 25-member Board of Trustees. A 
body widely representative of the country’s schools and col- 
leges, the Board of Trustees acts on policy proposals that de- 
velop through the College Board’s committee structure and 


recommends final action by the full membership. Seven 


Trustees are elected annually for three-year terms. 


school and college. A study conducted 
for us by Byron S. Hollinshead under 
contract with the Commission on Fi- 
nancing Higher Education opened up 
for the first time the problem of the 
nation’s wastage of human resources 
and suggested the tremendous values 
that might come from an improved 
program in secondary schools for col- 
lege planning and guidance, forming 
a background for our present growing 
program in this area. A survey of ad- 
missions operations done for us by Ed- 
ward Sanders, dean of students and 
dean of admissions at Pomona College, 
opened to us the manifold problems 
inherent in the whole structure of col- 
lege scholarships and led directly to 
the formation of the College Scholar- 
ship Service. 


More recently, a whole series of sug- 
gestions has come back to us that we 
renew our interest in the secondary 
school curriculum. We have recently 
seen the completion of a report—the 
report of the Commission on Mathe- 
matics—which has had exactly such a 
purpose. And were I to give a lengthy 
report on Advanced Placement, it 
would be a discussion of still another 
activity which touches directly upon 
the nature of the secondary school cur- 
riculum, and which appears to be 
having a significant effect on college 
preparation in schools which have par- 
ticipated in the Program. 

What I have been doing, of course, 
is listing the various areas into which 
the College Board has moved during 
the last 10 years. We have moved into 


these areas because there was work to 
be done, because there was no other 
agency in which schools and colleges 
could join on a national scale to do 
such work, and because it was work 
which fitted easily and normally into 
the general pattern of the Board’s ac- 
tivities. In the procéss of developing 
and enlarging this program, we have 
encountered organizational and finan- 
cial difficulties of which the member- 
ship is well aware. At the moment, 
these difficulties appear to be under 
control. 

This, in effect, is the background of 
the Board’s present status and posi- 
tion. 

Since the last meeting of the Board, 
much of our time has been taken up 
with problems which fall under one or 





another of the categories I have de- 
scribed. 

The first problem of major size with 
which we had to deal was that of the 
Scholarship Qualifying Test. When we 
learned last January that the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation had de- 
cided to change its program to the ex- 
tent of using a different testing date 
than the one announced for our 1958 
SQT, and would also be using a test not 
prepared by the College Board, we 
were faced with a decision as to 
whether we would give our SQT as al- 
ready announced or would withdraw 
from this testing field. 

We decided that since the 1958 test 
had already been planned and was well 
along towards preparation, that since 
the announcement had been made, and 
that since there were a number of 
scholarship competitions dependent 
upon our test, we would proceed with 
our plans. We did not, frankly, expect 
a large number of candidates, and had 
in fact braced ourselves for a financial 
loss as the almost inevitable result of 
our decision. 

Against this background, the very 
large advance registration of some 
400,000 students for our SQT came as a 
surprise and as an indicator that a sim- 
ple, inexpensive fall testing program 
meets needs that are not met by any 
other test. Ever since it became appar- 
ent that our sQT would have a large 
registration, the Board’s staff in con- 
sultation with our colleagues at ETS has 
been discussing the steps to be taken 
regarding future administrations of a 
fall test. It is now our opinion that such 
a testing program should be continued, 
and that it should be directed primar- 
ily to the problems of college planning 
and guidance. But it must be pointed 
out that this opinion has not yet been 
discussed with either our Committee 
on Examinations or with our Board of 
Trustees. 


New composition test—pro and con 


The second major problem with which 
we have been dealing during the past 
year is the familiar one of testing for 
competence in English composition. 
During the past year the College Board 
has received a number of requests from 
presidents of member institutions for 
the introduction of a new type of Eng- 
lish composition test. The form sug- 


gested is a one-hour period to be set 
aside for candidate use in writing a 
composition that would be duplicated 
by the Board and sent to colleges re- 
questing it, to be read and judged by 
the individual college. This suggestion 
has come before and has been dis- 
cussed by the Committee on Examina- 
tions during the past year. 

In these discussions, members of the 
staff of the Board have frankly not fa- 
vored the suggestion. We do not be- 
lieve that such a test can be considered 
as a valid or a reliable admissions in- 
strument, and we believe that judg- 
ments based on such an instrument will 
probably be worse than and certainly 
no better than judgments based on ex- 
isting instruments for the testing of or 
the prediction of competence in Eng- 
lish composition. 

Therefore, if this is a test, it is not a 
good test. On the other hand, if it is not 
a test but merely an attempt to empha- 
size the importance of English compo- 
sition by getting papers that will not 
otherwise be used, then it is hard to see 
why otherwise useful Achievement 
Tests should be elbowed aside to make 
room for it. But I must emphasize that 
this is a professional opinion, not a 
policy decision. The policy decision 
on this matter must be made by the 
Board’s committees, and ultimately by 
the Board’s membership. 

From an administrative standpoint 
we believe that a test of this kind can 
be introduced. By setting aside one 
of the three hours available in the 
Achievement Test period for such a 
test, by making three copies of the can- 
didate’s paper through a simple dupli- 
cating process, and by forwarding 
these papers (which we estimate will 
average five sheets per candidate) to 
the institutions specified by the candi- 
dates, the test can be handled within 
our present cost structure provided 
that the Board is not asked to read or 
grade the papers or to maintain a file 
of the answer sheets. 

By the use of such arrangements, 
such a test can be readied for inclusion 
in the testing program for 1959-60. Be- 
cause arrangements for the 1958-59 
testing program have by now been sub- 
stantially completed, a test like this 
cannot be included in next spring’s 
program without considerable disloca- 
tion of plans and considerable in- 
creases in planned costs. 


In the normal course of events these 
various facts will be considered by the 
Committee on Examinations this com- 
ing spring, will come before the Trus- 
tees shortly thereafter, and will be re- 
ported to the full Board membership 
for vote at the October 1959 meeting. 

The third major problem with which 
we have dealt during the past year has 


to some extent been indicated by my 
discussion of changes over the last 10 
years. The large volume of candidates, 
and the necessity for maintaining a 
rigid time schedule to meet the require- 
ments of our members, has required 
extensive additions to the facilities of 
the Educational Testing Service. The 
new buildings that have accordingly 
gone up during the past 18 months are 
well and at the same time economically 
designed. 

An important part of the problem of 
facilities has to do with equipment, 
and here too, the Educational Testing 
Service is showing a wise foresight in 
its planning. We have real reason to 
hope that the problems of handling 
large numbers of candidates, much 
larger than we now handle, will be 
dealt with by new equipment espe- 
cially designed for the purpose. 

The fourth problem with which we 
have dealt this year has been that of 
preparing score interpretation materi- 
als to be used in connection with the 
anticipated release of College Board 
scores to final candidates after Decem- 
ber of this year. These materials have 
been published.’ We believe they will 
serve the purpose for which they are 
intended. We also believe that in them- 
selves they are only a beginning on the 
massive problem of educating teach- 
ers, guidance officers, students, and 
their parents, with respect to the ad- 
missions process. 

There is in preparation another 
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booklet dealing with college guidance, 
and still other materials are being dis- 
cussed. It is not, and I believe it should 
not be, the intention of the Board’s 
staff to prepare extensive guidance ma- 
terials. But we do feel that we are tak- 
ing only elementary precautions when 
we produce materials designed to help 
the users of our test scores in getting 
the most benefit out of them. 

The fifth area of major concern with 
which the staff and committees have 
dealt during the past year has been that 
of finances. First, we had a successful 
year in that it enabled us to fulfil our 
commitments to the Educational Test- 
ing Service, to replace half of the sum 
we had withdrawn from our contin- 
gency reserve, and to have a modest 
sum left over for addition to working 
capital. Second, we got through the 
year without any major increases in 
staff. We shall not be able to do so next 
year because of increasing work load. 
Third, the work done by the staffs of 
the Board and the Educational Testing 
Service in controlling costs has been 
an outstanding example of care and 
cooperation. Despite an unexpectedly 
large increase in test-candidate vol- 
ume, the per candidate cost was lower 
than our original estimates. 

A sixth area in which much staff 
and committee time was spent during 
the past year was that of new admis- 
sions plans and new tests. I have al- 
ready commented on the number of 
proposals which came before the Col- 
lege Board for consideration last year 
_ in the continuing search for some 
means of bringing the complicated ad- 
missions situation under reasonable 
control. Unfortunately, all of these 
plans, as well as a plan or rather a set 
of plans advanced by the Board’s staff, 
turned out to be unacceptable for one 
reason or another. 

The one firm step taken during the 
year in an attempt to ameliorate the 
difficulties encountered by some candi- 
dates and some colleges was taken not 
by the College Board but by the Associ- 
ation of College Admissions Counsel- 
ors. On its own initiative, the ACAC 
opened a clearing center where the 
records of unplaced applicants could 
be examined by colleges with vacancies 
to be filled. The enterprise was a suc- 
cessful one and is to be continued with 
certain clerical improvements, and it 
now appears that other centers with 





like programs are to be opened. Al- 
though these plans are going forward, 
there are at present no fully developed 
proposals for cooperative action be- 
fore any of the Board’s committees. 

One proposal which did emerge as 
a by-product of the various plans to 
deal with the complexities of the ap- 
plication problem was a concrete sug- 
gestion for a new form of admissions 
test to be called the Comprehensive 
Achievement Test. A specimen form of 
the test is being prepared and is to be 
circulated among the membership for 
examination and for consideration as 
to its probable value in the admissions 
process. The intent of the test is to 
make possible reliable and valid test- 
ing of subject-matter competence that 
will be predictive of college success as 
early as the end of the junior year in 
secondary school. If this could be 
achieved, it would have great value in 
the admissions process. 


Regional meetings a success 


At present we don’t have direct evi- 
dence bearing on this point since no 
experimental form of the test has in 
fact been made. We have some indirect 
evidence stemming from the trial ad- 
ministrations of the Tests of Developed 
Ability; it indicates that questions 
which draw upon two or more subject 
fields are likely to be better predictors 
of ultimate college success than ques- 
tions which are limited to one subject 
field. But of course we cannot produce 
direct evidence until we have made and 
tried out a form of this test, and this is 
likely to take some time. 

Three other major activities of the 
past year should be mentioned in com- 
pleting a review of the year’s work. 
This fall marks the end of the four- 
year period that had been established 
by vote of the College Board in 1954 
to give member institutions time to 
bring their use of Board tests into com- 
pliance with the Board’s membership 
requirements. | am happy to report 
that all member institutions have met 
the standards established by the mem- 
bership committee. 

I can also report that the regional 
meetings, authorized a year ago, were 
carried out in accordance with plans 
and have proved an even more satis- 
factory method of communication with 
the membership than had been ex- 


pected. The experiment of including a 
large number of representatives of sec- 
ondary schools among those invited to 
the meeting proved most successful. It 
provided opportunity for frank and di- 
rect discussions of admissions prob- 
lems and clearly has opened a new and 
useful channel of communication be- 
tween schools and colleges. 

Most of the planning for the re- 
gional meetings to be held this year has 
been completed. We anticipate a con- 
siderably larger attendance at them 
than we had last year, and we expect to 
increase the number of regional meet- 
ings next year. 

I have not yet given special mention 
to the College Scholarship Service. 
During the past year the College Board 
has by agreement with ETS assumed 
responsibility for the work of the 
former Sponsored Scholarship Serv- 
ices program. This program office was 
founded by ETs and has operated for 
some years, assisting, among other 
sponsors, the General Motors Corpo- 
ration. With this merger the Board 
assumes full responsibility for all schol- 
arship activities within the two organi- 
zations. Immediate responsibility for 
formulation and supervision of Board 
policy in the scholarship area, includ- 
ing services to sponsors, has been given 
to our css Committee. 

This ends the report on what has 
been a busy year. 

The work of the College Board for 
the coming year is obviously preiiy 
well determined by our present pro- 
gram. Our commitments with respect 
to meetings, publications, and tests 
have long since been made. But there 
are problems and plans ahead of us 
which are not part of our committed 
program. 

These are problems which, during 
the years when the Board was smaller, 
more homogeneousin membership, and 
more limited in program, lay essen- 
tially at the outer edge of our area of 
concern. But as the Board and its pro- 
gram have developed we have each 
year come nearer to these problems un- 
til now we are virtually forced to make 
plans to deal with them. 

The first of these problems is per- 
haps best described as public informa- 
tion. The College Board has come to be 
regarded as an information center with 
respect to admissions problems and is 
under fairly constant pressure to pro- 
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duce such differing types of public in- 
formation as background material for 
education writers in their stories and 
commentaries on college entrance, for- 
mal speeches or articles for profes- 
sional audiences, and speakers, formal 
or informal for audiences of pupils or 
parents. 

Because of this pressure we have 
planned a conference with education 
writers on the current status and prob- 
lems of college admission. We have 
drawn the idea in part from a success- 
ful conference with these same writers 
held last spring by ETS, and in part 
have come to it in self-defense because 
of the number of requests for informa- 
tion or off-the-record background com- 
ments that come to us during the 
course of the preparation of the an- 
nual crop of news stories on college 
admission. 

It was our thought that a conference 
planned essentially as a question-and- 
answer meeting could be used to pre- 
sent facts concerning the actual admis- 
sions situation. Admittedly these facts 
might be less exciting than some of the 
scare headlines that have frightened 
parents and pupils for the last several 
years, but the field is one which could 
easily do without some of the present 
excitement. Acting on professional ad- 
vice we are now planning a conference 
for early January. Our only concern 
now is that of drawing together a 
group of admissions and guidance offi- 
cers who will be available to join the 
Board staff in the actual discussion of 
admissions problems. 


Proposed guidance aids 


The second problem which the Board 
is now approaching closely is that of 
guidance. Within this area there are 
several separate sub-problems. First 
there is information—that is, the as- 
sembly and dissemination of the facts 
with respect to admission to college. 
The College Board now does some of 
this in its publication of The College 
Handbook, but the colleges themselves 
are the most successful publishers of 
these facts in the information they cir- 
culate concerning the characteristics 
of their freshman classes. 

But this information on class charac- 
teristics, as issued by colleges and un- 
fortunately not by all colleges, is only 
one presentation of the facts. It would 
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be an interesting idea for secondary 
schools to undertake, for the benefit of 
their college-bound pupils and of the 
colleges with which the schools deal, 
the preparation of statements on the 
characteristics of their graduating 
classes and of their fortunes in college 
entrance. If as many as 500 schools a 
year published such statements, there 
should follow—particularly among pu- 
pils and parents—a really noticeable 
effect on the understanding of college 
entrance problems and a consequent 
easing of the guidance problem. 
Another guidance problem has to do 
with the training of guidance person- 
nel. School guidance officers are much 


the same kind of people as college ad- 
missions officers. That is, they deal 
with the same students with respect to 
the same problems, using the same in- 
formation. They suffer together the 
handicap of having very little formal 
training for the work they do, largely 
because almost no such training is of- 
fered by any university school of edu- 
cation anywhere. 

In this connection, the College Board 
held a workshop on the statistical pre- 
diction of college performance at New 
York University’s Gould House this 
fall. Twenty-two college admissions of- 
ficers attended the three-day program 
and worked from 16 to 18 hours a day 
at learning methods of predicting col- 
lege success. We had so many appli- 
cants for the workshop that we plan to 
hold three more this year, one in the 
East, one in the Chicago area, and one 
on the West Coast. These offerings 
should meet present college demands 
for this kind of instruction. Now we 
need to go into the question of whether 
comparable conferences on problems 
of college guidance for school officers 
should be set up. 

Another guidance project, which is 
also intended essentially as training, is 
still in early planning stages. It would 


provide for the development of one or 
more films on college guidance prob- 
lems and techniques to be distributed 
by the College Board, both as instruc- 
tional material to familiarize inexperi- 
enced guidance officers with the nature 
of their future tasks and as program 
material for PTA groups and similar 
organizations concerned with the na- 
ture and results of guidance programs. 

Our third major problem ahead is 
that of curriculum. It is, I think, fairly 
obvious that there is a difference of 
opinion between colleges and second- 
ary schools about what constitutes 
college preparation. The English com- 
position proposal already referred to 
is a clear case in point, and the work 
of the Commission on Mathematics, 
essentially an attempt.to reconcile this 
difference of opinion, is another. 

Sooner or later there will be a major 
attempt to reconcile these differences, 
comparable for our time with the last 
such undertaking—the formation of 
the Committee of Ten—which took 
place 70 years ago. Perhaps it will be 
comparable in result, for the work of 
that committee was of tremendous in- 
fluence in fixing the nature of the col- 
lege entrance curriculum. The attempt 
when it comes will almost certainly be 
on a larger scale than the College 
Board by itself would care to under- 
take. But when it does come, the Board 
will have at hand clear evidence, based 
on experience with its present program 
—including the Advanced Placement 
Program—that, given defined goals 
and agreement as to frame of refer- 
ence, schools and colleges can resolve 
their differences concerning college 
preparation. 

It may well be that the College Board 
should undertake to bring about such 
a large-scale attempt to review the ba- 
sic problems of college preparation, 
and this is a matter which must be dis- 
cussed in our committees and at our 
meetings. But we must move carefully 
on this problem. For nearly 20 years 
the Board has taken the position that it 
does not operate its testing program to 
influence curriculum. Operating from 
this position it has been able to serve 
an ever-increasing circle of schools 
and colleges. If it were to change its 
position with respect to curriculum in- 
fluence, it would inevitably change its 
position with respect to the group it 
now serves. 










The later history of early acceptance 


The faculty at Amherst College has 
long marvelled at my power to predict 
the future. How could I select the stu- 
dents I have, students who have dis- 
played such uncanny ability to cut 
through to the core of any problem, 
students who were so gifted in the arts 
of communication, students who were 
wise beyond their years? Even on 
those rare occasions when our first- 
year students seemed somewhat less 
gifted intellectually, our teachers have 
never questioned their ability to re- 
spond enthusiastically to great teach- 
ing. Many times at Amherst we have 
had the satisfaction of watching a stu- 
dent who entered with an 19 of 105 to 
110 leave with an 1Q of 140 to 150 and 
a magna cum laude or a summa cum 
laude degree. 

Our coaches, too, have again and 
again expressed happy amazement at 
the manner in which our young, some- 
what physically uncoordinated, light- 
weight boys have grasped the essen- 
tials of contact sport and presented 
victory after victory over heavier foes. 
Days of gloom and defeat are so rare 
as to require explanation. Last fall 
when our undefeated football team fell 
before an inspired Williams College 
team 39 to 14, we discovered after care- 
ful investigation that the loss was ap- 
parently part of a plan which had been 
formulated by our own players and 
coaches. 

Our coaches had heard a rumor that 
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the president of Williams College had 
said he would dismiss the Williams 
coach if Williams lost, for it was be- 
lieved that the success of Williams’ big 
fund-raising campaign depended on a 
victory over Amherst. When our 
coaches passed these reports on to the 
Amherst team, and suggested that for 
certain reasons they wanted to keep 
the present Williams coach, our stu- 
dents perfected a plan which brought 
the results you all know. 

Amherst alumni have long known 
that I have exceptional powers of pre- 
diction. They have repeatedly ex- 
pressed in public an enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of our policies and, prac- 
tices. Have you ever heard an Amherst 
alumnus voice a complaint about ad- 
mission at Amherst? Have you ever 
heard it even hinted that the students 
we accept today are a creepy, colorless 
bunch of grinds? Is there any other 
college administrator who can say the 
same? And when you have met an 
alumnus whose son has been rejected, 
have you ever heard him complain or 
attack the college? No. What you have 
heard is probably something like this: 
“The Committee was right. My boy 
was not good enough for Amherst?’ Or 
perhaps a remark like, “I knew he 
should not have applied to Amherst. 
He has been accepted by Harvard, 
Williams, Stanford, and Cal. Tech., and 
he will just have to choose one of these. 
It is possible to get an education at 
these institutions, you know.’ 

When the Heavenly Seven constella- 
tion of women’s colleges announced in 
the winter of 1958 that they would 
grant firm acceptances beginning in 
the fall of 1958 to certain exceptional 
candidates on the basis of work com- 
pleted through Grade 11 and tests 
taken in the junior year, tremors of 
surprise, amazement, delight, and sus- 
picion shook the bodies and minds of 
secondary school guidance officers and 


also the admissions officers of the non- 
seven women’s colleges, or the Mun- 
dane Many as I shall call them. 

This move, which was announced by 
the Heavenly Seven as revolutionary, 
earth-shaking, chaos-busting, was, in 
reality, nothing but a formal extension 
of a policy that had been practiced for 
many years by some male admissions 
officers. For as long as the oldest ad- 
missions officer can remember it has 
been a custom for admissions officers 
on visiting a school to slip the nod to 
headmasters and principals that cer- 
tain exceptional students would be 
given an “A” rating, which promised 





A senior year free of anxiety 


admission provided always that the 
students finished the year with a strong 
record and performed satisfactorily on 
College Board tests. 

The revolutionary aspect of this new 
program for female candidates lay in 
two factors: (1) that certain of the 
Heavenly Seven were now ready to 
admit publicly that a few of their can- 
didates were exceptional (those of us 
on the outside had been led to believe 
that all of their candidates were excep- 
tional), and (2) that now these excep- 
tional candidates would have to com- 
mit themselves irrevocably to one inati- 






tution at an early date in the senior 
year. 

According to the Heavenly Seven 
the rewards of this new program were: 
(1) that certain secondary school stu- 
dents would be able to enjoy a calm 
senior year free from anxiety about 
acceptance, and (2) that there would 
be a reduction in the number of dupli- 
cate applications filed by the top-rank- 
ing students with a concomitant reduc- 
tion of labor for guidance officers and 
admission committees. 

When representatives of the Heav- 
enly Seven were asked how many stu- 
dents they would accept under this plan 
they estimated the number as some- 
where between 10 and 20 per cent. 

Had the Mundane Many had the 
courage and the vision to allow this 
new program to run for a few years, 
history would have récorded another 
failure. I shall not mention all the rea- 
sons for this statement, but you may 
be interested in one. 


Mundane Many forestall chaos 


In the first year of the program each 
of the Heavenly Seven colleges had 
from three to eight times as many can- 
didates for early acceptance as could 
be accommodated. Since it cost nothing 
extra to get this early assessment, most 
secondary schools allowed the students 
in the top 10 per cent of their class to 
take a shot at early acceptance. If re- 
jection followed, there was ample time 
to file applications at other institutions. 
When the Heavenly Seven an- 
nounced in December 1958 the names 
of the early accepted, the numbers of 
those refused so far exceeded the ac- 
cepted that a double anxiety swept 
through the ranks of the non-accepted 
college-bound girls. Had not the Mun- 
dane Many stepped in at this point, full 
chaos would have burst forth and the 
new plan would have been abandoned. 
But the Mundane Many, fearful that 
they would lose all of their top stu- 
dents, rushed in to grab the early re- 
jects of the Heavenly Seven. These 
Mundane Many acted under plans that 
were adopted in haste and with only 
one object in mind: to beat the opposi- 
tion to the draw of top students. 
After the scramble of the first two 
years of the new program, a number 
of the leading Mundane Many banded 
together and announced a plan for ac- 
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cepting qualified students on successful 
completion of junior high school, or 
ninth grade. After all, top students are 
usually top students all through ele- 
mentary and secondary school. Of 
course, there was a provision in the 
contract of acceptance that called for 
continued outstanding work, but this 
was in very fine print and never dis- 
cussed publicly. And the word “out- 
standing” was never defined, which 
gave great latitude to all institutions. 

After two years of this plan the 
Heavenly Seven awoke with a start to 
find that most students would rather 
have a firm acceptance at the end of 
grade nine for a second-choice college 
than suffer three years of uncertainty 
for a first-choice college. 

So these seven colleges held a heav- 
enly conference and decided they could 
afford to accept with some “tiny type” 
provisions, extremely able students at 
the end of sixth grade. And they pro- 
ceeded to do so. All they were really 
doing, of course, was eliminating du- 
plicate applications, which would only 
have cluttered up the files of the Mun- 
dane Many. 

All was not quiet on the men’s col- 
lege front. After watching this skirmish 
for a few years, they too rushed in to 
mimic the women’s colleges. Their 
plans were continually disrupted, how- 
ever, by one factor which was over- 
looked at first and was unsolvable 
when recognized. That was the inabil- 
ity to predict accurately the growth in 
males of height, weight, and speed. The 
first men’s colleges to adopt early ad- 
mission discovered to their embar- 
rassment that their classes were well 
supplied with brains but woefully weak 
in brawn. Now, no college admits stu- 


A nice mixture is truly democratic 


dents on athletic ability alone; we all 
know this, but colleges which have in- 
tercollegiate teams recognize the im- 
portance of “variety” in a class. No col- 
lege wants all brains nor does any 
college want all brawn. A nice mixture, 
however, is truly democratic, wonder- 
fully American, and what is more it 
gives members of a faculty a chance to 
taste the sweet rewards of teaching 
those who, at first, respond slowly. 
What profit or satisfaction can a 
teacher get from teaching only the “A” 
students? What satisfaction can a 
coach get from coaching All-Ameri- 
cans? Ask them sometime. 


Star athletes identified at 10 


Although the men’s colleges were up- 
set by their inability to select at ages 
10 to 14 the athletic stars of 18, they 
did not give up. Ironically, the first 
serious research into the early identifi- 
cation of athletic ability was financed 
not by the big football plants but by 
the “let’s keep it clean, boys” colleges. 

The Ivy League and the Little Three 
obtained special funds for a research 
project entitled “Locating Talented 
Youth at Age 10:’ Though the title led 
many to believe that the search was for 
intellectual talent, and the names of 
the sponsors fostered this belief, actu- 
ally the search was for athletic talent. 
The men’s colleges used the results of 
the research conducted by the women’s 
colleges on identification of brains. 
After all, as one Ivy president said, 
“there is no need to duplicate the splen- 
did studies being made by and for the 
women’s colleges. We are looking for 
qualities over and beyond the intellect, 
those qualities which add so much zest 
to a campus life, qualities which make 
a man whole and effective?’ 

And this research project was suc- 
cessful. Without going into details, 
athletic ability proved to be more dis- 
coverable at age 10 than intellectual 
ability. One ironic twist came from the 
above-mentioned study by the “purity” 
leagues. Once the athletic lads were 
uncovered, they never enrolled at the 
“purity” colleges and universities. Can 
you guess what happened to them? 
Where they went to college? ... You are 
right. 

Back to the Mundane Many, who, 
when we left them, were thoroughly 
shaken by their rivals’ plan to accept 





at the end of the sixth grade. This was 
1962. In 1963 the Mundane Many 
established a secret committee of psy- 
chologists to investigate the possibili- 
ties of acceptance at the end of kinder- 
garten. This research was backed by a 
secret grant from a foundation which 
was especially excited about the pros- 
pect of identifying exceptional female 
scientists and engineers, at age six. 

This committee reported success in 
1965 on both projects and the Mun- 
dane Many began to admit at the end 
of kindergarten. 

You might be interested in the test 
which was finally used to discover ex- 
ceptional students at age six. After 
every psychological test of six-year- 
olds had failed, primarily because the 
research team could uncover no way 
to test for mathematical ability at an 
age when numbers are not a part of a 
child’s life, one young psychologist 
suggested that they try a form of an 
ancient Chinese vocational choice test. 
In old China it was the custom to con- 
front a child of three with several small 
objects which represented leading oc- 
cupations, objects like a book, a trowel, 
a small boat, a plant, and so forth. 
Whichever object the child grasped 
first would indicate the occupation he 
should follow. 

So, imitating this ancient Chinese 
test our psychologists placed before 
six-year-old girls the following objects: 
a flowering plant, a bible, a doll, a 
false face, a boy, a stack of silver dol- 
lars, and a slide rule. 

As follow-up studies showed (and 
now I am taking you further into the 
future than 1968, but you know I know 
what happened) every single girl who, 
after surveying the objects, went un- 
swervingly for the slide rule proved to 
have unusual ability in mathematics 
and the natural sciences. 

It is now 1967 and the Mundane 
Many are admitting at the end of 
kindergarten. Most of you probably 
think our history ends here. But it 
doesn’t. The Heavenly Seven are a 
proud and confident lot and tenacious 
as the proverbial bull dog. They are 
now backing secret and exhaustive re- 
search by a team of geneticists—fi- 
nanced by a second foundation—in- 
vestigating the possibility of prenatal 
identification of talent. And prelimi- 
nary research is “most promising!” 

In simple terms, the key to the new 


discoveries is a recently discovered 
gene which has been named the “orbit- 
ing gene.’ You know that genes are the 
hereditary factors or determiners lo- 
cated inside the chromosomes. You will 
remember, too, that each chromosome 
contains many genes arranged in lin- 
ear order. 

Now, the exciting thing about this 
new “orbiting gene” is that it does not 
stand in linear order... it is not paired, 
it stands alone and somewhat aloof 
from other genes. And because it 
stands alone and aloof and because it 
is so very, very tiny, it has escaped 
detection before. 

It has been christened the “orbiting 
gene” because evidence indicates that 


this gene controls what will happen to 
a student when he or she has been 
successfully launched and placed in 
orbit in the college atmosphere. 

The power and influence of the gene 
can be identified only after special 
tests, which are not the objects of this 
paper, however. It is enough for you 
to know that soon after 1968 college 
admission will be shifted from offices 
and rooms on the college campus to the 
laboratories of our medical centers 
and that the admissions officers of the 
future will no longer be nice guys who 
have an unusual ability to give vague 
answers to direct questions, but doctors 
and geneticists with a thorough back- 
ground in psychology. 





Mayor departures in financing college 


The breakthrough in federal backing 


BY RALPH C. M. FLYNT 


The enactment of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 in my judgment 
represents a breakthrough in the area 
of federal concern for education comp- 
arable only to the Ordinances of 1785 
and 1787 and the Morrill Act of 1862. 
There have been, of course, other fed- 
eral programs of assistance in the field 
of education such as the Vocational 
Education Act of 1917 and the two so- 
called G1 bills. However, the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is more 
broadly conceived, and is based upon 
a thoroughly developed philosophy 
which has implications far beyond the 
specific terms of the Act. 

The Congress went to considerable 
trouble to evolve the philosophy of the 
Act. The findings and declaration of 
policy found in Section 101 of Title 1 
cannot be excelled by any summary 
which I could make of this basic phi- 
losophy. I quote the findings and dec- 
laration of policy in part: 

“The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that the security of the Nation 
requires the fullest development of the 
mental resources and technical skills 
of its young men and women. The 
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present emergency demands that addi- 
tional and more adequate educational 
opportunities be made available. The 
defense of this Nation depends upon 
the mastery of modern techniques de- 
veloped from complex scientific prin- 
ciples. It depends as well upon the 
discovery and development of new 
principles, new techniques, and new 
knowledge. 

“We must increase our efforts to 
identify and educate more of the talent 
of our Nation. This requires programs 
that will give assurance that no student 
of ability will be denied an opportu- 
nity for higher education because of 
financial need; will correct as rapidly 
as possible the existing imbalances in 
our educational programs which have 
led to an insufficient proportion of our 
population educated in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages 
and trained in technology.... 

“To meet the present educational 
emergency requires additional effort at 
all levels of government. It is therefore 
the purpose of this Act to provide sub- 
stantial assistance in various forms to 
individuals, and to States and their 
subdivisions, in order to insure trained 
manpower of sufficient quality and 
quantity to meet the national defense 
needs of the United States’’ 

While all of the titles of the National 
Defense Education Act are certainly of 
interest to educators, I shall select only 
two of these titles for discussion: Title 
II—Loans to Students in Institutions of 
Higher Education, and Title V—Guid- 
ance, Counseling, and Testing; Identi- 
fication and Encouragement of Able 
Students. These titles contain subject 
matter which are not only of signifi- 
cant professional concern but undoubt- 


edly will involve school and college 
officers individually within their own 
institutions. 

Title II, Loans to Students, was in 
final analysis evolved as a substitute 
for the original proposal of a national 
scholarship program presented to the 
Congress by the Office of Education of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The loan program finally 
enacted authorizes appropriations for 
four years, respectively, of $47,500,- 
000, $75,000,000 $82,500,000 and 


$90,000,000. Under the terms of the 
Act the program will continue for an 
additional four years, the appropria- 
tions for which are left to the discre- 
tion of the Commissioner of Education. 
The initial allotment among the 
states of annual appropriations under 
Title II is based on the relative number 
of persons enrolled full time in insti- 
tutions of higher education in each 
state. Provision is made for reallot- 
ment of unused funds. 
Administration of loan funds is to 
be the responsibility of higher institu- 
tions on the basis of agreements made 
with the Commissioner of Education. 











These agreements will be concerned 
with the establishment of a student 
loan fund based on a federal contribu- 
tion and contributions of institutions 
equal to one-ninth of such federal con- 
tribution. 

Loans to students shall be based 
upon need, and preference is to be 
given to students with superior aca- 
demic background who desire to teach 
in elementary or secondary schools 
and to students whose academic back- 
ground indicates superior capacity for 
or preparation in science, mathemat- 
ics, engineering, or modern foreign 
languages. Students must be enrolled 
full time and must be in good academic 
standing. No student may borrow more 
than $1,000 in any one year nor more 
than $5,000 in the aggregate. Three 
per cent interest is to be charged on the 
unpaid balance beginning one year 
after the borrower ceases to pursue a 
full-time course of study and shall be 
completed within 11 years of such 
date. Waiver of interest and postpone- 
ment of payment may be granted by 
the Commissioner of Education dur- 
ing prescribed periods of military serv- 
ice and during periods of attendance 
at higher institutions for further study. 

Up to one-half of any loan plus in- 
terest is cancelled for service as a full- 
time teacher in a public elementary or 
secondary school at the rate of 10 per 
cent of the amount of the loan plus in- 
terest for each complete academic year 
of such service. Loans are to be can- 
celled upon death or permanent dis- 
ability of the borrower. 

Provision is made whereby the fed- 
eral government can lend to the institu- 
tion its share of the loan fund and 
further provision is made to reimburse 
the institution for its share of those 
loans which are cancelled on the basis 
of the borrower’s service in the teach- 
ing profession. 


Initial $40,000,000 appropriated 


It can be seen that the concept of the 
student loan fund established is some- 
what complex. Financial need of the 
student is a precondition for any loan. 
Preference is given to students plan- 
ning to teach or who show special abil- 
ities in certain areas and, finally, loans 
are partially rebated to those who enter 
the teaching profession. The adminis- 
tration of these provisions presents a 
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correct romat 7 
Three statements 


The two accompanying articles, 
which discuss recent develop- 
ments of great potential signif- 
icance to the financing of a col- 
lege education by students and 
parents, were presented as ad- 
dresses at the annual meeting of 
the College Scholarship Service 
in October. 

In a third address given at the 
meeting, Seymour E. Harris, 
chairman of the department of 
economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity, contended that student loans 
should play a greatly expanded 
role in the financing of higher 
education. Dr. Harris’ paper is 
scheduled for publication in the 
next issue of the College Board 
Review. 


serious challenge to the administrators 
of programs of student financial as- 
sistance in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. These challenges, I am sure, 
deserve more extended discussion than 
I can offer here. 

The Eighty-fifth Congress, Second 
Session, enacted the National Defense 
Education Act on the final day of its 
concluding session. It was therefore 
not possible for the appropriations 
committees of the House and Senate to 
conduct the necessary hearings which 
would have enabled them to provide 
the Office of Education with the first 
annual appropriation of $47,500,000 
required. Through the heroic efforts of 
a number of Congressional leaders, 
however, the Congress did appropriate 
a lump sum of 40 million dollars to 
serve as an initial appropriation. It is, 
of course, expected. that the Office of 
Education will present to the Congress 
in January, as part of the first major 
deficiency appropriation, a request for 
a supplemental sum which will round 
out the annual appropriation for the 
first year. 

Six million dollars of the initial 40 
million have been allotted to Title II, 
Loans to Students. In the preparation 
of plans for the development of stu- 
dent loan programs we have suggested 
to higher institutions that they plan on 
the basis of the full annual appropria- 





tion. Unless this is done, the Office of 
Education will be in no position to 
suggest to the Congress the exact 
amount of money needed to meet all 
institutional requirements during the 
first year of operation. 

I must confess that the size and 
scope of the program envisioned by 
the Congress under Title IT has had a 
somewhat sobering impact upon those 
of us in the Office of Education who 
are concerned with the legislation and 
its future administration. The Congress 
sincerely feels that loans to students 
represent a suitable and feasible means 
of enabling large numbers of students 
to enter and remain in college who 
would otherwise be unable to do so, 
and that the enactment of this title rep- 
resents a major breakthrough fully 
compatible with the philosophy ex- 
pressed in the Act to which I previ- 
ously referred. 

The two responsible Congressional 
Committees gave very careful study to 
the present status of loan funds in 
higher institutions. They were well 
aware of the limited utilization which 
hitherto has been made of loan funds 
but expect that the size, scope, and 
liberality of terms embodied in the 
program which has been enacted will 
create a basis for a major break- 


through. 


Number of loans must double 


Precisely how great and significant this 
breakthrough must be is, I am sure, 
only too readily envisioned by college 
scholarship officers. In order to accom- 
plish results commensurate with the 
expectations of the Congress, it will be 
necessary for the following to be 
brought about: 

1. Approximately twice the number 
of institutions now administering loans 
will need to establish loan funds under 
the provisions of the Act. Slightly 
more than 700 now administer such 
funds. 

2. Approximately twice the number 
of students now borrowing from loan 
funds must become borrowers. Ap- 
proximately 80,000 students now have 
loans outstanding. 

3. Students must borrow on the aver- 
age of three times as much as they are 
now borrowing. The national average 
is now approximately $188 per stu- 
dent. It will be necessary for the aver- 






age loan under Title II to be about $600. 

The greatest challenge which we face 
in the administration of Title II of the 
National Defense Education Act is con- 
cerned, in my judgment, with the sheer 
problem of local administration. In 
large numbers of higher institutions, 
systems for determining the need and 
fiscal integrity of individuals based on 
experience are either lacking or exist 
only in rudimentary form. 

The Office of Education had experi- 
ence during World War II with the ad- 
ministration of a federal loan program 
in approximately 300 institutions. I 
can say from personal knowledge that 
the problems which I have outlined ex- 
isted at that time and continue to exist 
very widely. I urge the colleges partici- 
pating in the College Scholarship Serv- 
ice to concern themselves with these 
problems. I am sure that the experience 
which Css participants have amassed 
will be a resource of incalculable value 
to us as we go forward in the develop- 
ment of the program. I invite them to 
suggest ways and means whereby we 
can provide leadership to higher insti- 
tutions throughout the country in es- 
tablishing the most effective adminis- 
tration of the program and I hope that 
we can look to them as a principal re- 
source. Without the proven experience 
of the College Scholarship Service in 
working out a means of measuring the 
financial need of individual students, 
I doubt very seriously that the Office of 
Education and the two Congressional 
committees which developed the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 
would have been able to convince the 
Congress that a means test is feasible. 


To find and guide the talented 


Title V of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act provides for a program of 
testing students in public and private 
secondary schools for the purpose of 
identifying those with outstanding ap- 
titudes and abilities. It also provides 
for a program of guidance and coun- 
seling in the public secondary schools 
in which students will be advised of 
courses of study best suited to their 
abilities, aptitudes, and skills, and in 
which students with outstanding apti- 
tudes and abilities will be encouraged 
to complete their secondary school 
education and to prepare for and enter 
institutions of higher education (and, 
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perhaps the Congress would wish to 
add, pursue successfully a course 
therein). 

The program authorized under Title 
V will be carried out through state 
plans submitted by the several states 
and authorizes the use of appropriated 
funds for state leadership and for the 
development of testing and counseling 
services. 

A second section of Title V provides 
for a system of counseling and guid- 
ance training institutes to be estab- 
lished in higher institutions. These 
institutes, which are to be of a short- 
term or regular-session character, are 
intended to provide training to im- 
prove the qualifications of personnel 
engaged in the counseling and guid- 
ance of students in secondary schools 
or of teachers in such schools prepar- 
ing to engage in counseling and guid- 
ance. 

The inclusion of Title V in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act is, in my 
judgment, of the highest significance. 
My own assessment of the importance 
of the proposed program of counsel- 
ing, testing, and guidance is based on 
the firm belief that we need more, not 
less, quality control in education; that 
we need means of validating individual 
choices made in the free elective system 
in our secondary schools and in our 
higher institutions (with a freedom of 
choice which I do not believe the Amer- 
ican people are willing to abandon) ; 
and that we need to identify and en- 
courage students of highest ability 


who are not now achieving optimum 
performance on the basis of their capa- 
bilities. 

The Congress has authorized an ap- 
propriation of 15 million dollars an- 
nually for four years for the state 
programs to which I have referred, 
plus $6,250,000 for the counseling and 
guidance training institutes in the first 
year of operation, with $7,250,000 for 
each of the three succeeding years. An 
initial appropriation of $5,400,000 
has been secured for state programs 
and $2,000,000 for the training insti- 
tutes. In view of the fact that the states 
are not required to match the sums al- 
lotted to them during the first year, we © 
are quite hopeful that Congress will be 
sympathetic to filling out this appro- 
priation to the maximum during the 
first year. 

I do not need to concede that full 
acceptance of programs of testing, 
counseling, and guidance has not yet 
been fully achieved even within the 
educational profession. The persist- 
ence of the concept embodied in Title 
V through long and tedious Congres- 
sional hearings and floor considera- 
tion is a tribute to the earnest efforts of 
leaders in the field and to lay persons 
who have experienced the effectiveness 
of comparable programs in business 
and industry. 

We in the Office of Education have 
only a brief period within which to 
make good. I know that all educators 
share our concern that we do not fall 
short of the expectations held by Con- 
gress in enacting the program de- 
scribed above. 

This brief analysis by no means 
exhausts all the challenges and prob- 
lems which arise from full considera- 
tion of the impact of these significant 
titles which form a part of the National 
Defense Education Act. I shall draw 
attention to only a few more such prob- 
lems. I believe we must give serious 
consideration, first, to the impact of a 
large-scale program of loans to stu- 
dents upon the tuition and fee struc- 
ture of higher institutions; second, to 
the effect of a program of loans upon 
the financing of the education of 
women students; third, to the implica- 
tions for curriculum planning and 
development brought about by the ac- 
quisition of a much larger amount of 
testing data; and fourth, to an estimate 
of the effect of a program of identifica- 














tion of able students, and of readily 
available loans, on the college-going 
of bright high school graduates. I sin- 
cerely hope that the member colleges 
of the College Scholarship Service will 
address themselves to all these prob- 
lems in the months and years to come. 
Those of us concerned with the pro- 
grams in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will look to the 
css to establish significant findings in 
these areas. 


Federal scholarships uncertain 


With respect to the future plans of 
the federal government in the area of 
student financial assistance, I can pro- 
vide no definite statement at this time. 
We have not yet decided whether or not 
we will request the Congress at the next 
session to enact a national scholarship 
program such as we requested in the 
last Congress. We are naturally most 
concerned at this time with establish- 
ing an effective administration of the 
programs already enacted, which will 
tax our resources to the limit. The 





answers to many of the questions I 
have raised here will no doubt assist us 
in establishing the direction we will 
take in the future. 

However, it should be recalled that 
the Congress has devolved upon the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare certain responsibilities with 
regard to the total program of student 
financial assistance in the federal gov- 
ernment. The text of Section 1001 (d) 
states that: 

“The Secretary shall advise and con- 
sult with the heads of departments and 
agencies of the federal government re- 
sponsible for the administration of 
scholarship, fellowship, or other edu- 
cational programs with a view to se- 
curing full information concerning all 
specialized scholarship, fellowship, or 
other educational programs adminis- 
tered by or under any such department 
or agency and to developing policies 
and procedures which will strengthen 
the educational programs and objec- 
tives of the institutions of higher edu- 
cation utilized for such purposes by 
any such department or agency,’ 


Charging the full cost of education 


BY WILLIAM C. FELS 


One passage in the recent Rockefeller 
Report on education expresses concern 
for the continued influence of privately 
financed institutions unless the ques- 
tion of how to finance them can be 
answered. The statement goes on to 
say: 

“Some have urged that one solution 
of the problem lies in reform of the 
pricing system of the privately financed 
college....tuition would be set at the 
full cost of instruction and each stu- 
dent would receive whatever amount 
of scholarship or other financial assist- 
ance he needed and would pay what- 
ever proportion of the full tuition he 
could afford....But many people dis- 
agree, basically and philosophically, 
with such a policy and find fundamen- 
tal difficulties in it. One difficulty is 
that it might put the privately-financed 
institution at a severe disadvantage in 
attracting students as compared with 
the publicly-financed institutions. An- 
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other is that such a plan would require 
that a large proportion of the student 
body be subjected to a means test, 
which would be very difficult in ad- 
ministrative terms.’ 

The statement concludes that the so- 
lution for the privately-financed insti- 
tution lies in exploring numerous ways 
to cut costs and to raise money, not in 
any one device. 

I would not challenge the Report’s 
conclusion that our salvation requires 
many saviors, but I would say that 
what we are doing at Bennington 
“rather successfully” challenges the 
many people who, according to the Re- 
port, disagree with and find difficulties 
in a reform of the price system. 

What are we doing at Bennington? 


1The Pursuit of Excellence; Education and 
the Future of America (Special Studies Proj- 
ect Report V, Rockefeller Brothers Fund), 
(Garden City: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1958), 
pp. 37-38. 


This responsibility is being taken 
very seriously within our Department 
and within the Office of Education. We 
are in the process of establishing a 
staff service to carry out this function. 
I am sure that it will concern itself 
with a wide variety of problems which 
are faced throughout the government. 
Moreover, the Congress expects that 
we shall in due course come forward 
with findings and recommendations in 
these areas. 

Our future course of action must un- 
doubtedly be guided by our experience 
with the program we are now charged 
with administering. It will obviously 
be under close observation by the Con- 
gress, by the educational profession, 
and by the lay public. I am certain that 
while we shall provide effective leader- 
ship and administration for the pro- 
gram, the solutions to the problems 
raised by its operation cannot all be 
gathered by ourselves. We shall have 
to depend upon members of the css 
and other groups in higher education 
to help us assess its impact and effec- 
tiveness. 


Last February the College introduced 
a new plan for determining tuition and 
other student fees effective with the 
academic year starting in September 
1958. The plan closely resembled one 
used by Bennington in its early years. 
The charge for tuition, room, board, 
and health services was increased $400 
to the full cost, $2,650. Of the $2,650, 
tuition accounted for $1,600; room, 
board, and health services, $1,050. 
However, the plan encompassed a 
provision for adjusting fees to family 





Reason and self-interest are on its side 






resources. Students whose families are 
able to pay the full fee are expected to 
do so. For those unable to pay the full 
tuition fee of $1,600, this charge is 
scaled to the family’s financial re- 
sources. The $1,050 fee for room, 
board, and health services remains 
fixed, however. This is a floor below 
which we do not go. Thus total charges 
range downward from $2,650 to $1,- 
050. Arrangements are available to 
pay the charges on a monthly basis 
covering the academic or the calendar 
year. In addition, families who wish to 
spread the cost of education over more 
than four years may request loans. The 
loans are offered without interest while 
the student attends Bennington. Inter- 
est at 3 per cent is charged starting 
when the student leaves college. 

One of the difficulties we encoun- 
tered before embarking on the plan 
was finding an accepted method of 
computing the cost of education. We 
wanted a formula that had the support 
of authority. In the end we used one 
recommended by the National Federa- 
tion Consulting Service, a nonprofit 
agency established by the National 
Federation of College and University 
Business Officers Associations. What 
more authoritative formula could one 
have? 

The formula is conservative and fa- 
vorable from the parents’ point of view. 
It is: total operating expenses, less off- 
setting items of income derived from 
sources other than student fees and en- 
dowments, divided by the number of 
students. 

Families paying the full $2,650, or 
paying the previous total of $2,250 
and accepting loans for the balance 
were not asked to file financial forms. 


William C. Fels, 
president of Bennington College, was for- 
merly associate provost of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He served as Associate Director 
of the College Board from 1952 to 1956. 


Parents requesting reduced tuition 
were required to fill out and file the 
Parents’ Confidential Statement form 
of the College Scholarship Service. 

The css provided us with special 
charts for computing high-income 
cases. In these and regular cases we fol- 
lowed Css computation procedures ex- 
actly, so that our results could be made 
meaningful to other colleges. 

Two features of the plan remain to 
be specially noted. It applies to all ap- 
plicants and students; at Bennington 
no distinction is made between schol- 
arship and regular applicants or stu- 
dents. And second, under the plan, no 
full-paying parent bears any part of 
the cost of any part-paying student; 
the difference between the amount paid 
by students whose tuition is reduced 
and the full cost of their education is 
made up from gifts. 

How well did this plan work? It is 
too early to give a final answer, but so 
far we are pleased. We plan to make a 
detailed report with facts and figures 
at the end of this year, but here are our 
tentative and general conclusions. 

The Rockefeller Report said that 
“one difficulty” of such a plan is that it 


What are we doing at Bennington? 


“would require...a large proportion 
of the student body to be subjected to 
a means test, which would be very diffi- 
cult in administrative terms.’ Actually, 
the services of Css made the adminis- 
tration of a means test as simple as it is 
in the ordinary scholarship operation. 

It was not the administration of the 
means test we were worried about; it 
was the reaction of parents in the up- 
per-middle income group—those who 
might be, in the words of the Rockefel- 
ler Report, “basically and philosophi- 
cally” opposed to the plan. We were 
happy, and relieved, to find that the 
reaction was almost uniformly favor- 
able. I don’t mean that parents were 
delighted to pay an extra $400. They 
were not. But no one claimed the plan 
was unfair and no one rebelled against 
it. It is hard to be “basically and philo- 
sophically” against paying one’s own 
share of the cost of something. One can 
rebel against paying someone else’s 
share, but we were careful not to ask 
anyone to do this. 


Income, enrollment drops risked 


We had several other things to worry 
about. The new plan might cause a 
greater number of withdrawals than 
usual; the size of the freshman class 
might be affected adversely since we 
were determined not to sacrifice qual- 
ity; and if enrollment dropped there 
might be a serious reduction in in- 
come. Income was also endangered by 
the possibility that the css formula 
would find many currently full-paying 
parents entitled to the reduced tuition 
they would now be invited to apply for. 

There was no way to test the first 
two possibilities, but an advance poll 
of parents suggested that we would not 
be overwhelmed with new reduced-tui- 
tion applications from our present stu- 
dents, and in the end we were not. 

As it turned out, withdrawals from 
the college for all causes declined 5 per 
cent. | doubt that this improvement 
has any significance except perhaps to 
show that the upper classes were not 
adversely affected by the introduction 
of the plan. 

On the other hand, we enrolled seven 
fewer new students than the previous 
year. We have no way of knowing 
whether this was caused by the intro- 
duction of the new plan. I am inclined 
to think other factors were more im- 














A floor below which we do not go 


portant. The number of applications 
was below the previous year’s before 
the plan was announced in February. 
We had no more than the usual attri- 
tion from tenders of admission to ac- 
ceptances. Had we had a few more 
qualified applicants, we would have 
filled all places, as we hope to this year. 

The quality of the freshman class, 
however, improved slightly. By such 
readily available measures as verbal 
and mathematical scores on the Col- 
lege Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
the class is somewhat better than the 
previous year’s. In geographical and 
school distribution, and in academic 
preparation, the two classes do not dif- 
fer significantly, We are making a 
study of the socio-economic character- 
istics of the freshman and sophomore 
classes, but our impression is that the 
two classes do not differ in these re- 
spects either. 

Loans were accepted in substantial 
number and amounts for the first time. 

The proportion of our students on 
what we call reduced tuitions and what 
other colleges call scholarships is now 
about one-third. The reductions or 
scholarships average just over $1,000. 

Even though the college opened with 
seven fewer new students than we could 
have accommodated, our operating in- 
come was increased markedly, suffi- 
ciently to enable us to raise faculty and 
staff salaries, to speed our maintenance 
schedules, and to purchase needed 
equipment. 

As I said earlier, it seems to me that 
our experience challenges those who 
disagree with and find difficulties in a 
reform of the price system. The only 
philosophical problem I know of that 
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remains unanswered is whether it is 
right to charge people according to 
their ability to pay after they have been 
taxed by the government on the same 
basis. To this I can only answer that we 
teachers have at long last been forced 
by necessity to adopt a custom long 
followed by our prosperous fellow-pro- 
fessionals, the doctors and the lawyers. 
If the practice is ethical enough for 
them, it’s ethical enough for me. 

The difficulty cited by the Rockefel- 
ler Report that “such a plan might put 
the privately financed institutions at a 
severe disadvantage in attracting stu- 
dents as compared with the publicly 
financed institutions” does not seem to 
me to be inherent in the plan. The same 
result would come from increasing tui- 
tion, and this the privately-financed 
college must do if it is to compete for 
teachers with the publicly-financed in- 
stitutions. The Bennington-type plan 
seems to me to be preferable in that it 
at least returns more income, which can 
be used to attract good teachers, who 
in turn will attract good students. 

From the beginning of the College 
Scholarship Service, it has seemed to 
me inevitable that most colleges and 
universities, including publicly-sup- 
ported institutions, would in the end 
adopt such a plan as Bennington’s. 
Reason and self-interest are both on its 
side. In some cases, the change will be 





made soon and all at once. More often 
there will be a steady rise in stated tui- 
tions accompanied by a rise in the 
number of scholarships adjusted ac- 
cording to need, 


Charge students for computing need 


If a very large number and propor- 
tion of students are to use the College 
Scholarship Service, as they now use 
College Board tests, then it is impor- 
tant for the Service to develop through 
research a central computation pro- 
cedure as accurate as the Board’s test- 
ing procedure, and to shift the cost of 
the computation from the college to the 
candidate. I think the recent tendency 
to de-emphasize central computation 
in order to save the candidate a few 
dollars paid once in his life is a mis- 
take. If the tendency continues we will 
end with a situation analogous to hav- 
ing a College Board testing program 
in which every college corrects its own 
papers and assigns its own scores. 

The success of the Board has lain, as 
the late Nicholas Murray Butler knew 
it would, in the provision of a compre- 
hensive entrance testing program at no 
charge to the colleges and at small 
charge to the candidate. The success of 
the College Scholarship Service will 
depend on its adherence to the same 
principle. 





It’s hard to be “basically and philosophically” against paying one’s share of the cost 
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Needed: special climate, slower pace for 


The philosophers of history are fond 
of distinguishing between “culture” 
and “civilization” meaning by “cul- 
ture” the small originative and pro- 
ductive social unit, and by “civiliza- 
tion” the large social organization. 
Cultures, so to speak, produce culture 
out of all proportion to their size; 
whereas civilizations spread culture 
but do not produce it. 

The archetype for this distinction is, 
of course, Greece and Rome. Greece 
was extraordinarily productive, while 
Rome produced very little beyond law, 
good roads, and cement. Most of the 
arts of Rome are poor imitations of 
the arts of Greece, and there are no 
Roman philosophers at all. Transla- 
tions and imitations abound. 

It has been pointed out that a com- 
parison can be made with our own 
times. European culture has given rise 
to two civilizations, those of the United 
States and of Soviet Russia. And there 
are parallels in many other ways. 
Europe, like Greece, has produced its 
geniuses; the United States and Soviet 
Russia, like Rome, have undertaken 
the spread of European culture. As is 
usual in the transition from culture to 
civilization, the emphasis has shifted 
from theoretical concerns to matters of 
the most immediate usefulness. Not 
science but applied science and tech- 
nology, not wcrks of the highest liter- 
ary genius, but the greatest number of 
English professors, not new political 
ideas but the widest spread of eco- 
nomic benefits to the masses (and in 
the case of the United States, of politi- 
cal benefits as well). 

In education we see the same forces 
at work: not education of a high qual- 
ity but education of a tremendous 
quantity, more young people educated 
yet few if any receiving an education 
of the highest type. The situation is a 
logical consequence of the type of 
civilization in which it occurs. In the 


United States, practical issues are re- 
spected and applied science pursued, 
but the dependence of these on theoret- 
ical issues and pure science is not well 
understood. The anti-intellectual and 
isolationist trends persist even though 
the conditions which produced them 
no longer prevail. We no longer have 
the pioneers’ work to do: the forest has 
been cut down and our cities are built. 
We no longer can enjoy the security of 
separation from the rest of the world 
since the invention of the airplane and 
—worse still—the guided missile. We 
shall have to abandon these attitudes 
as no longer realistic; we need to take 
our place in the world and acknow!l- 
edge the leadership of the productive 
intellectual. 

But we cannot any longer depend 
upon imports for this commodity. 
Europe is tired after its wars, economi- 
cally insolvent and energetically bank- 
rupt, no longer independent of the 
giants between which it finds itself 


caught. We shall have to develop our 
own scientists—yes, and our own art- 
ists—if these are to exist in our coun- 
try. Our very survival may depend 
upon them. How are we to do this in a 
way which shall enable us to excel and 
to maintain our leadership in the 
world? 

There are obstacles to the achieve- 
ment of such a goal. The anti-intel- 
lectual philosophy, and the mass half- 
education that goes along with it, stand 
in the way. The rational and the theo- 
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superior students 


retical, to say nothing of the artistic, 
are very much derogated in favor of 
the practical. Our universities reflect 
this by becoming trade schools in 
which technology and applied science 
are more important than pure science. 

The mass half-education produced 
by our instructional industry has a 
curious result. We educate our citizens 
away from the cultivation of their 
senses, so that they no longer have the 
ability to perceive which was their nat- 
ural gift as children and which is the 
professional equipment of farmers and 
fishermen. Yet we do not educate them 
up to the skillful manipulation—and 
discovery—of abstract structures, such 
as those of mathematics and philoso- 
phy. The result is that they fall between 
these two able extremes and plunge 
into a world of formulas, advertising 
slogans, manufactured fiction, and con- 
ventional customs. They no longer are 
able to judge anything for themselves 
and they seek comfort and protection 
in conformity—what the British soci- 
ologists have called the ad-mass. Now 
the ad-mass is a large mass and calls 
for manipulation. Hence the great need 
for administrators and institutional 
men generally. In a word, our univer- 
sities are run like business corpora- 
tions and run so well that they do not 
produce the desired effects at all. 

We shall have to alter these methods 
and their results if we are to produce 
leaders. But leadership of the desired 
sort does not consist merely nor pri- 
marily in having the right kind of 
political or institutional administra- 
tors. Like all civilizations, ours does 
this sort of thing very well. But so did 
Rome; there is little doubt that Rome 
far surpassed Greece at the business of 
social organization. What it could not 
do was to produce artists and scientists. 
With certain rare exceptions we have 
not done so, either. Have we a physi- 
cist of the class of Planck and Einstein, 





a psychologist of the class of Pavlov 
and Freud, a biologist of the class of 
Pasteur, a mathematician of the class 
of Gauss? If, for instance, one were to 
name the greatest novelists of recent 
decades, the list would have to include 
Gorky, Proust, and Joyce. Have we a 
name that could be added to this list? 
We have excellent writers: Heming- 
way, Caldwell, Steinbeck, Faulkner. 
Yet not one of these has produced work 
of the level of the Europeans. 

The problem becomes that of learn- 
ing how to produce producers. Our 
colleges are already excellently organ- 
ized for the mass production of college 
degrees for which they were designed. 
But we are not so well prepared to pro- 
duce educated men who can themselves 
produce original science and art. The 
society which functions so efficiently is 
actually an obstacle to the kind of 
quality production we now wish to add 
to it. The stretch-out system will make 
Buicks faster but it will not make Rolls- 
Royces at any rate, fast or slow. 

If we are to produce producers, if 
we are not to waste talents, then what 
we need in education is not a stretch- 
out system but a slow-down system. 
Doing a quality job does not consist in 


doing a quantity job faster. Quality in 
education has the dimension of depth, 
whereas quantity is a surface measure- 
ment. Quantity means: how.much have 
you memorized, how many formulas 


have you learned to call on, how many 
techniques have you mastered? Qual- 
ity means: how deeply do you under- 
stand, how excellent is your knowl- 
edge, to what depths of penetration 
does your comprehension reach? Not 
how many credits do you have or even 
what grade average did you maintain 
but how fully do you comprehend what 
you have learned, how thoroughly are 
you able to think for yourself? 


James K. Feibleman 
is professor of philosophy and chairman 
of the department in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, Tulane University. 
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We need to ask our superior students 
to do what other students are doing 
but to do these same things a lot slower. 
We want them to think, we want the 
ideas to be assimilated. We want these 
men and women to germinate—and 
eventually to produce. Such results are 
not obtained by speeding up a mass 
production system nor by passing the 
superior students along the belt-line a 
little more quickly than the others. To 
state more concretely what such a pro- 
gram would mean is to defeat it at the 
very beginning. In the interest of origi- 
nation, an atmosphere would have to 
be brought into existence in which it 
would occasion no surprise. Only the 
kind of men who understand what this 
means are capable of engendering it. 

If we are not careful with our su- 
perior students, they will turn into 
average professors, that is to say, they 
will hand on to successive generations 
what has been handed down to them 
from the past. In lieu of a contribution 
of their own, which is allegedly re- 
quired of them in the present system 
of higher education in the United 
States, they will crank out the usual 
number of journal articles, complete 
with assorted footnotes, that passes for 
scholarship. Scholarship sui generis is 
not origination. What we need in order 
to gain and maintain world leadership 
in all fields is original production. 
There is such a thing as original schol- 
arship, but it is never at the level of 
original production. Gilbert Murray’s 


_ study of Aeschylus is a magnificent 


performance, but even so it is not at the 
level of Aeschylus. The disease of the 
second-rate scholar consists in suppos- 
ing that the existence of Aeschylus can 
be justified only as the basis for such a 
study. To be second-rate, one does not 
strive to be first-rate and fail; instead 
one deliberately strives to be second- 
rate and succeeds. The principles of 


second-ratedness are twofold: never be 
the first to do anything, and never do 
anything as well as it can be done. In 
short, the principles call for the failure 
of originality as well as the absence of 
excellence. 

To guide superior students we need 
a superior faculty. To produce both, 
we need leisure. Nothing as profound 
as the production of original work in 
the arts and sciences was ever done in 
a hurry. Nature is everywhere dense 
and, as Heraclitus said, likes to hide. 
To discover what has not yet been dis- 
closed requires knowledge, of course, 
but also a withdrawal and an invited 
contemplation. What is needed is an 
atmosphere of freedom in an institu- 
tion devoted to transparent facilitation 
where the superior student can humbly 
pursue his studies at his own pace. 

To develop artists and scientists, we 
shall have to cultivate the kind of atti- 
tude and interest which cannot at the 
present time be measured by intelli- 
gence or aptitude tests, punched on 
cards, or encoded. We ought, perhaps, 
to give up in this connection the ideal 
of the well-rounded man, the institu- 
tional man, and substitute the man of 
straight-line accomplishment. By mass- 
production methods it is possible to 
get only mass-production results, Indi- 
viduals who are dealt with in terms of 
statistics will behave like statistics. It 
is time to remind ourselves that history 
remembers few administrators. To pro- 
duce superior students, we must plan 
in superior ways, and these are more 
often indirect than direct. The talents 
of the superior student can only be en- 
couraged, they cannot be compelled or 
disciplined. And this requires a com- 
prehension of what is involved that 
surpasses in subtlety and complexity 
the methods recently introduced and 
presently employed. 

What is at stake is nothing less than 
our safety as a nation. We cannot hope 
to excel in the competition with Soviet 
Russia by working with ideas identical 
with those they are using. We shall 
have to learn how to invest in the 
ideals of the future as much as we are 
willing to contribute to the exigencies 
of the present. And this means, in the 
case of education, building into the 
superior student the qualities which 
will make him capable of advancing 
the culture while others do the work of 
maintaining it. 










In American colleges as a whole a large 
number of able undergraduates are not 
working up to capacity, indeed are 
dropping out prematurely, because 
they have not been sufficiently stimu- 
lated to complete a college education. 

Less than 40 per cent of those who 
enter college graduate in four years 
and probably no more than 60 per cent 
of all who enter college ever graduate.' 
Of course, some cannot continue in 
college because of inherent inability 
and others cannot because of financial 
reasons, but many who can do college 
work and who can afford college ex- 
penses drop out simply because they 
do not find their course of study suffi- 
ciently challenging and rewarding. On 
many campuses the gifted student is 
given less attention, and gets less for 
his money, than the marginal student. 

Part of the trouble results from a 
misreading of the democratic credo. 
As college-going has spread through 
all social and economic strata, a bache- 
lor’s degree has become in the eyes of 
most persons part of the birthright of 
the American adolescent, along with 
an old car and a Saturday night date. 
Since almost everyone wants to go to 
college, it is claimed that everyone 
must be allowed to go. There is thus 
considerable pressure on educators to 
plan courses of study most persons can 
pass. If the bright boy finds it too easy, 
that is considered—mistakenly—to be 
his good luck. 

Fortunately, colleges in small but in- 
creasing numbers are becoming aware 
of the needs of their superior students 
and are taking steps to encourage them 
to develop their abilities to the full- 
est. Faculty interest in curriculum im- 
provement and concern for able stu- 


1U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Retention 
and Withdrawal of College Students, Bulletin 
1958, No. 1 (Washington, D.C., 1958), p. 16. 


Varying curricular patterns for able college students 


dents are mounting. Committees on the 
gifted are being formed; individual 
instructors are being urged to modify 
their teaching in order to stimulate 
their top students. Budgetary provi- 
sions are being made to furnish special 
class sections, honors programs, and 
guidance for gifted or bright boys and 
girls. 


Benefits college, faculty, students 


Some institutions have already made 
their curricula more flexible so that 
students of high-level ability may get 
more than the minimum out of their 
four years in college. By curricular 
flexibility of this kind, I mean the pro- 
vision of special programs or means 
for changing regular courses of study 
for the unusually able. The principal 
ways in which colleges are providing 
curricular flexibility for the able are 
through granting advanced placement 
or credit for work done in secondary 
school, granting early admission to 
students before they complete second- 
ary school, offering a wide variety of 
options for independent study, includ- 
ing tutorial plans, and offering simi- 
larly varied honors programs. 
Curricular flexibility of this kind 
has many advantages as an educational 
ideal. Its existence benefits the insti- 
tution, the faculty, and the student 
body. The college gains in that flexi- 
bility serves to prevent stagnation. No 
matter how good, any course of study 
which does not change with changing 
conditions eventually becomes obso- 
lete. Any policy or degree requirement 
which is not subject to at least the 
possibility of modification eventually 
becomes a “sacred cow;’ revered per- 
haps for reasons less than rational. 
More important, curricular flexibil- 
ity has advantages for the faculty. Per- 
sons in institutions of higher learning 
face several occupational hazards, one 
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of the most serious of which is a cer- 
tain stodginess that comes with time 
and with constant reinforcement of 
one’s conviction in the soundness of 
his own opinions and procedures. 
There are many advantages for un- 
dergraduates in curricular flexibility, 
although it must be admitted that the 
majority of students fail to benefit 
from it. The standard program of 
study which has evolved over the years 
in scores of colleges and universities 
may be the ideal one for most students. 
A standard curriculum, however, as- 
sumes that all students taking it are 
about the same in ability, aptitudes, 
interests, and direction. It is a truism 
that the cloth should be cut to fit the 
man; curricular flexibility enables a 
gifted student to move ahead just as 
far and as fast as he can go. 
Curricular flexibility for the able is 
also desirable in view of the under- 
graduate temper of today. The ado- 
lescent in modern society seems to have 
lost much of the old zest for learning 
which characterized college popula- 
tions in other times. David Riesman 
and others have pointed to this phe- 
nomenon, a loss of the tradition of 
love of work and respect for learning. 
Growing up in a materialistic Amer- 
ica which has played at intellectual- 


Charles C. Cole, Jr., 
dean and professor of history at Lafay- 
ette College, recently conducted a study 
for the Carnegie Corporation on what 
special provisions a number of colleges 
are making for their superior students. 





baiting for a full decade and embued 
with a voracious vocationalism, to- 
day’s college students apparently need 
additional prodding if they are to 
work harder, dig deeper, study longer. 
If those with the talents to become 
leaders in our society do not develop 
those talents they are bound to be poor 
leaders. If they lack motivation to 
learn, their colleges must attempt to 
make up for that deficiency by encour- 
aging them to accept additional work 
and special courses so that the excel- 
lence of their education can match the 
excellence of their capabilities. 

It must be recognized that there is 
as much danger in excessive flexibility 
as in an inflexible curriculum. Ideal 
flexibility is not realized through a 
totally free elective system. It is not 
achieved by complete permissiveness, 
nor by shaping the curriculum to the 
whims of the student body, the alumni, 
or the public. It is not gained by weak- 
ening the liberal arts. 

Institutions have long been too ac- 
quiescent in catering to the demands 
of this course or that, this special pro- 
gram, that special device. We cannot 
expect that all adolescents know their 
own capabilities or what is best for 
them, and it is irresponsible to allow 
those outside educational circles to 
dictate the content of the curriculum. 

One of the most promising examples 
of flexibility in American colleges is 
the Advanced Placement Program of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board, in which an increasing number 
of schools and colleges are cooper- 
ating. For some time, many colleges 
have followed a policy of placing stu- 
dents in advanced levels of courses ap- 
propriate to their prior experience, 
but the practice of awarding college 
credit for college-level work done in 
high school is a relatively new method 
of eliminating duplication between 
high school and college and encour- 
aging better teaching in the secondary 
school. 

In some colleges, freshmen who 
score high enough on the Advanced 
Placement Examinations are placed in 
sophomore courses but are given no 
academic credit. In other cases, a few 
points of credit are awarded, and in 
a small number of colleges it is pos- 
sible for qualified students to receive 
sophomore status as a result of their 
high school work. 
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The credit aspect of advanced place- 
ment, however, is not its most signif- 
icant feature. The avoidance of over- 
lapping or duplication in studies, the 
recognition of superior performance 
on the part of the student and of supe- 
rior teaching on the part of the sec- 
ondary school teacher, the encourage- 
ment extended to the collegian by 
placing him in an advanced course— 
these are the strengths of the advanced 
placement plan. 

A few years ago the practice of ad- 
mitting able students to college before 
they completed secondary school ap- 
peared to be the most promising type 


of flexibility being tried in the col- 
leges. Aided by grants from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
some 1] institutions pioneered in con- 
ducting an “early admission” experi- 
ment to ascertain whether tenth and 
eleventh-grade students could succeed 
in college. 

Although these institutions still ac- 
cept some early admission students, 
and although a few other colleges have 
modified their traditional school grad- 
uation requirement for admission, in 
1958 there is little disposition in insti- 
tutions of higher learning to expand 
the early admission idea or recruit 
eleventh-grade students for college. 
From the point of view of both schools 
and colleges the advanced placement 
approach appears to be much more at- 
tractive than early admission as a flex- 
ibility device. 

Another of the most productive ap- 
proaches to flexibility currently being 
tried on college campuses is independ- 


ent study. In study of this kind, the 
student pursues his reading or labora- 
tory experimentation in a given area 
more or less on his own and presents 
in most instances only a final report on 
his work. Among colleges there are 
many types of independent study ar- 
rangements, some of which affect only 
a portion of the student body, others 
of which apply to the entire group. 

In the last year or so, interest in in- 
dependent study has increased con- 
siderably, partly asa result of increased 
administrative concern over the prob- 
lem of utilization of resources, partly 
as a result of increased faculty atten- 
tion to the implications of expanding 
enrollments.” 

There is a strong feeling on some 
campuses that there is no such thing 
as independent study, that such pro- 
grams should be called dependent 
study since they require the assistance, 
advice, and cooperation of a faculty 
member. There is also some suspicion 
that independent study is a fad, made 
attractive in these days of rising en- 
rollments as an easy solution to the 
problem of bulging classrooms and 
probable teacher shortages. 

Other critics contend that most stu- 
dents are not mature enough to take 
advantage of the opportunities of in- 
dependent study and that nothing can 
really take the place of the good old 
lecture on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays at the appointed hour. Those 
who hold this point of view take the 
position that the undergraduate should 
be in the classroom rather than the 
library, that he should be listening to 
a lecture instead of reading and writ- 
ing on his own, that the important 
function of the college teacher is to 
stimulate young minds and not to serve 
as an encyclopedia or an editor of ill- 
considered, hastily written adolescent 
prose. 

The critics of independent study 
tend to overlook the deficiencies of the 
traditional lecture system and to mini- 
mize the capabilities of a portion of 
the undergraduate student body. Inde- 
pendent study is as old as colonial 
times, and today approximately one- 


2The best survey of independent study is 
Robert H. Bonthius, F. James Davis, and J. 
Garber Drushal, The Independent Study Pro- 
grams in the United States, (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1957). 








quarter of the four-year colleges and 
universities have some type of inde- 
pendent study plan.® 

One curricular variation outside the 
traditional formal course requirement 
which is closely related to independent 
study is the tutorial plan. A number of 
institutions have adopted this to ad- 
vantage. In a tutorial arrangement the 
student does considerable reading and 
writing on his own but under the fairly 
close supervision of a faculty member. 
The consultation between student and 
teacher on an individual basis is con- 
sidered very valuable by those institu- 
tions which have adopted tutorials. 
Although they are not as extensive as 
those practiced in England, tutorial 
plans in American institutions provide 
a tailor-made type of higher education 
for the serious-minded, well-motivated 
student. 

There is one troublesome aspect of 
the tutorial system which must be con- 
sidered. When an institution relegates 
the bulk of the tutoring to junior staff 
members and graduate students, it is 
susceptible to the charge that it is 
shortchanging its students and exploit- 
ing its younger staff. 

To be most effective, good tutoring 
demands considerable attention and is 
more time-consuming than might be 
expected. Yet it is not clear to what 
extent professional recognition is or 
can be given for capable tutoring 
work, In the final analysis, tutoring is 
a private operation which is not likely 
to receive recognition as quickly as 
_ outstanding lecturing. 

Of all the arrangements used to 
build greater flexibility into the cur- 
riculum for able students, honors pro- 
grams appear to be the most produc- 
tive. Honors programs most often 
consist of series of special courses or 
special sections within courses that re- 
quire more work and work of better 
quality than regular courses or sec- 
tions. Honors work is viewed by many 
as excellent for the able student regard- 
less of his vocational objectives or field 
of specialization. Honors programs 
are also quite popular. Even in public 
institutions there appears to be an in- 
creased interest in operating special 
programs of study that lead to the 
bachelor’s degree with honors. 

The development of an esprit de 


3 Ibid., p. 23. 








corps among able students is impor- 
tant to any honors program. One of 
the factors contributing to the achieve- 
ment of the first group of early ad- 
mission students, for instance, was the 
sense of their uniqueness which the 
group developed. 

It is also important that faculty 
members and administrators meet the 
students more than half way, that they 
get involved in the program and pay 
it more than lip service. The encour- 
agement of the classroom teacher is 
still the most important ingredient in 
the success of special plans for the ex- 
ceptional student. 

It should be noted that some stu- 
dents with hearty intellectual appetites 
prefer to undertake abnormally heavy 
programs rather than honors courses 
or independent study. Among institu- 
tions generally, however, abnormally 
heavy programs of regular study are 
discouraged. This is particularly true 
when the student wants to accelerate, 
or complete his degree requirements 
in less than four years; acceleration 
is usually condoned despite or as an 
exception to the college’s educational 
philosophy. 

Although credit by examination and 
unusually heavy programs do enable 
an occasional bright, eager undergrad- 
uate to get his degree more quickly, 
they are far more commonly regarded 
as opportunities to enrich rather than 
to shorten one’s college experience. 
Few students are in fact graduating in 
less than four years today. 


Crucial role of teacher 


As might be expected, more in the 
way of flexibility in special course of- 
ferings is found in senior-year curric- 
ula than in the offerings for earlier 
undergraduate years. Seniors are more 
mature, and those among them who 
could profit from special courses or 
programs are more easily identified. 
Moreover, independent study or hon- 
ors programs appear more logically as 
a culminating experience in the four 
years of study. 

Little has been said thus far about 
the crucial role which the individual 
teacher plays in providing flexibility 
in the curriculum. Where classes are 
small, the instructor can frequently put 
the level of work as high as the abilities 
of the students warrant. In a small 





class the instructor is more easily able 
to gauge the effectiveness of his pres- 
entation than in a large lecture class. 

Teaching by a discussion method 
enables the instructor to move a class 
ahead as rapidly as it is able to go, to 
take the students into a subject as far 
as they are ready to be taken. In the 
long run, a small class discussion in the 
hands of a capable teacher is probably 
the most productive yet most elusive 
type of flexibility obtainable. 

In the final analysis, flexibility de- 
pends much more on the willingness 
and interest of the faculty than on 
formal requirements and procedures. 
Indeed, if the atmosphere of the cam- 
pus and the quality of instruction and 
of the student body do not motivate 
either the faculty or the students, little 
is likely to be accomplished by artifi- 
cial means. 

Despite the manifest shortcomings 
of higher education today, and despite 
the fact that many students are not 
developing to their fullest intellectual 
capacities, there is a sense of ferment 
on many college campuses. There are 
promising experiments being tried; 
there are fascinating ideas being ex- 
pressed. Educators are wrestling with 
the problem of curricular improve- 
ment; they are seeking to push out the 
frontiers and make higher education 
more effective than it has been. An 
increasing number are concerned with 
extending flexibility in the curriculum 
so that all students are encouraged to 
fulfill themselves in an educational 
pattern attuned to the individual’s 
abilities, interests, and objectives. 

If this ferment and experimentation 
at some colleges represent the more 
promising of two main alternatives, 
the scene at many colleges reflects its 
disquieting counterpart. Too many col- 
leges today have become vast super- 
markets, catering to the whims of the 
public, packaging their courses, mar- 
keting their wares, supplying every 
customer with a standardized product 
regardless of his interests and abilities. 
The standard curriculum may be sat- 
isfactory for the standard student, but 
at many institutions there are too 
many students who are bored with the 
work they are taking, duplicating ma- 
terial poorly learned in secondary 
school, being led slowly along the path 
of learning when they have the ability 
to race ahead of the pack. 








BY FREDERICK L. FERRIS, JR., AND DORIS A. LANE 


Test year for new physics course 





ford of the nature and scope of a new 
physics course, one developed by a 
group called the Physical Science 
Study Committee, has caught the at- 
tention of forward-looking secondary 
schools throughout the country. Learn- 
ing that the new course is very different 
in content and concept from conven- 
tional secondary school physics, these 
schools have demanded specific and 
tangible evidence that it can be taught 
at the high school level and that stu- 
dents will profit from it—in short, that 
the objectives set by the Committee 
can be fulfilled. 

There have also been serious ques- 
tions about the relevance of the course 
to the College Board Achievement Test 
in Physics. As early as the fall of 1957, 
teachers in the eight secondary schools 
which had been chosen to use the Com- 
mittee’s new course materials’ asked 
if their students should be advised 
against taking the Board test. If so, 
they questioned would this be fair to 
students whose best subject was phys- 
ics? How else, they wanted to know, 
would a physics test requirement for 
college admission be met? 

Questions of both kinds have been 
and are being answered—the first and 
basic kind by the Committee’s exten- 
sive program for obtaining both statis- 
tical and subjective evidence as to the 
effectiveness of the new course, and the 
second by the provision of a special 
College Board Achievement Test de- 
signed expressly for the several thou- 
sand PsscC course students who will 
elect to take a physics test in the spring 
of 1959. 

The reasons for these extraordinary 


1 Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Bronx High School of Science, New 
York, N. Y.; George School, Newtown, Pa.; 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa.; Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H.; Radnor High School, 
Wayne, Pa.; Taunton High School, Taunton, 
Mass.; University High School, Urbana, III. 
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efforts owe their origin to an experi- 
ment which this year—the real “test 
year” in the opinion of the pssc—is 
engaging the attention of some 286 
secondary schools and nearly 13,000 
students. The experiment grew out of 
widespread expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion with high school physics which 
led to the establishment of the Physical 
Science Study Committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Jerrold R. Zach- 
arias, professor of physics at the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. In- 
formal discussions initiated by Profes- 
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sor Zacharias and held at M.I.T. in the 
summer of 1956 were instrumental in 
the formation of the working group 
which was to become the Pssc. 

Confirmation of the Committee’s 
premise was given by independent re- 
ports of the American Institute of 
Physics, the American Association of 
Physics Teachers, and the National 
Science Teachers Association. These 
reports added up to the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Most physics textbooks reflected 
the scientific outlook of 50 years ago, 
no longer representative of the views 
of the scientific community. 


2. Earnest attempts to keep up with 
scientific developments has made the 
textbooks into a patchwork in which 
the unity of physics was lost. 

3. The mass of material in the text- 
books had become too great to be 
taught in one, or even two, academic 
years, 

4, With the increasing application 
of science in everyday life physics 
textbooks were putting more emphasis 
on technology, crowding out the basic 
unifying concepts of science. 

Laboratory manuals and audio-vis- 
ual aids were found to be as unsatisfac- 
tory as the textbooks. It appeared clear 
there was need for a completely fresh 
approach, starting from the very be- 
ginning. 

A generous grant was given to the 
project in the fall of 1956 by the 
National Science Foundation,? and a 
steering committee of outstanding edu- 
cators was formed. 

By the spring of 1957 the committee 
had decided that new materials of 
many kinds would have to be devel- 
oped if the course it envisaged was to 
become a reality, or even to be given 
an experimental trial. It was not to be 
a memory course in which students 
would be told in effect: “this is the 
way it is—you learn it!” Rather, start- 
ing with everyday experiences familiar 
to the student, it was to help him de- 
velop for himself, by logical analysis, 
the controlling ideas that distinguish 
much of modern physics from the 
physics of 75 years ago. In contrast to 
the existing curriculum, technology 
would be reduced to a minimum in 
order to avoid masking the unity of 
physics as a science. 

A sequence of topics and arguments 


2 The Physical Science Study Committee is 
now jointly supported by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the Ford Foundation, the 
Sloan Foundation, and the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. 














Special test offered 


The special College Board test 
prepared for students taking the 
Physical Science Study Commit- 
tee physics course is scheduled 
for Saturday morning, March 7, 
1959, one week before the regu- | 
lar Board testing date. It will be 
offered only at that time and will 
be administered only at schools 
participating in the Pssc pro- | 
gram. There will be no addi- | 
tional fee for candidates who | 
take the special test and no more | 
than two other Achievement 
Tests the following Saturday. 
The special test will be one hour 
in length and score reports will 
be expressed on the standard 
College Board scale and sent to 
colleges along with those of the 
regular March tests. The long- 
standing Board test in physics 
will, of course, be administered 
as in past years at the same time 





as the Achievement Tests in other 
subjects in March, May, and 
August. 





leading to the goal of modern physics 
was outlined. Since those topics se- 
lected were to be treated intensively it 
was found that large chunks of subject 
matter traditionally taught for the sake 
of “coverage” could be dropped as not 
being essential to the line of reasoning. 
In no sense did the committee feel that 
the particular sequence of topics it 
happened to choose was the only one 
which could lead logically to twentieth 
century physics. It recognized that im- 
portant specifics would be passed over 
in the new course in order to avoid 
clutter in the development of the main 
argument. 


Not advanced course 


The new course was to be designed 
at a level of difficulty appropriate for 
approximately 25 per cent of Amer- 
ican secondary school students on the 
basis of their academic aptitude. Since 
this is approximately the typical apti- 
tude range of students who have taken 
high school physics, the new course 
was not to be considered an advanced 


course suitable only for the gifted 
student. 

The “big push” in the summer of 
1957 enlisted approximately 100 out- 
standing school and college physics 
teachers and other specialists in edu- 
cation, all working at M.I.T. under the 
general chairmanship of Professor 
Zacharias. Planning, writing, revising, 
and editing, the group fulfilled its hope 
for a preliminary tryout in a small 
number of select schools by producing 
a sizable portion of the new textbook 
and some of the laboratory materials, 
filmstrips, and the teacher’s guide 
which would be needed. Everything 
prepared for the tryout—and the try- 
out itself—was considered to be only 
a first step leading to a continuing de- 
velopment of course materials during 
that academic year so that a sound 
revision of the course could be given 
and evaluated on a much larger scale 
during 1958-59. 

The eight secondary schools selected 
for the initial experiment were in no 
sense picked to be representative of 
the academic spectrum for which the 
course was designed. In each case the 
teacher was the deciding factor. To 
insure good “feedback” to the Pssc, 
the teachers had to be thoroughly 
familiar with the aims, objectives, and 
content of the new course. Thus they 
had of necessity to be chosen from the 
group which had worked at M.I.T. on 
the course materials. The schools them- 
selves were selected for their geo- 
graphic proximity to the three regional 
university centers where weekly meet- 
ings of teachers and textbook authors 
were to be held during the tryout year. 

The first year’s experience with the 
new course was highly gratifying, 
whether measured by student and 
teacher reactions or by a special built- 
in testing program. The students were 
enthusiastic, not a single one having 
requested a transfer from the Pssc 
course to conventional physics sections 
whereas the opposite was frequently 
true. Teachers in the eight schools de- 
clared they would not wish to return to 
the conventional course and reported 
that their main problem was keeping 
class discussion within bounds. 

Two kinds of tests were used to de- 
termine just how realistic and practi- 
cal the new course was for the average 
student—the School and College Abil- 


ity Test, an aptitude measure, and six 








specially developed achievement tests. 
The latter were designed to show not 
only what the student had learned, but 
even more important, whether he had 
learned to use the ideas of physics in 
the variety of ways expected of him. 

As expected, the aptitude testing re- 
vealed that, on the average, the experi- 
mental group of students was certainly 
the “upper crust” of the ability range 
for which the new course was designed. 
The mean composite verbal and quan- 
titative score was approximately at 
the ninety-fifth percentile of the na- 
tional norm group. However, the range 
of scores extended well below the 
seventy-fifth percentile, the latter be- 
ing the approximate lower limit for 
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which the course was designed. Par- 
ticular attention was therefore paid to 
the progress of the lower-aptitude stu- 
dents throughout the year. 

The achievement test results were of 
special significance in proving un- 
founded the fears of authors of the new 
text that the level of difficulty of the 
tests would be beyond the capabilities 
of even this select group of students. 
Successive score distributions and sta- 
tistical summaries throughout the year 
showed that these tests were just right 
for the students tested. A little extra- 
polation from the test data suggested, 
furthermore, that the course stood a 
good chance of being highly effective 
for a group of more typical students. 

Even so, the question of these stu- 
dents’ performance on the College 
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Board Physics Test was sufficiently in 
doubt to worry their schools. No one 
wanted to see any student’s chances for 
college admission jeopardized in the 
slightest for having participated in 
this experiment. Before any solution 
could be considered, however, evi- 
dence was needed to determine the 
extent of the problem—or indeed 
whether a problem even existed. 


Adjusted score reported 


This dilemma was resolved by meet- 
ing the issue head-on. All seniors en- 
rolled in the PssC program who would 
normally take the College Board 
Achievement Test in Physics in March 
1958 were encouraged to do so. At the 
same time, a joint letter from the 
Board and the pssc explaining the 
nature of the problem was sent to ad- 
missions officers at all colleges to which 
these students were applying. The ad- 
missions officers were informed that 
the College Board would make a spe- 
cial study of the performance of the 
students and recommend how their 
scores should be interpreted. When 
the study indicated beyond question 
that the College Board test perform- 
ance of the 73 Pssc students was sub- 
stantially below that to be expected in 
terms of their scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test and comparative per- 
formance with non-Pssc students on 
those parts of the test where there was 
overlap between the two physics cur- 
ricula, a statistical score adjustment 
was made and the adjusted score was 
reported to the colleges. 

The study’s conclusions, coupled 
with the fact that thousands of Pssc 
students would wish to take a College 
Board Physics Test in 1959, led the 
Board’s Committee on Examinations 
to decide that a special test designed 








Frederick L. Ferris, 
Jr., is associate director of the Test De- 
velopment Division of the Educational 
Testing Service. 


for the Pssc curriculum should be of- 
fered at schools giving that course on 
March 7, 1959. This special test is con- 
sidered a strictly stop-gap measure 
pending exploration by the Board’s 
examiners in physics, working with 
the staff of Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, of the possibility of devising a 
more versatile physics test for use in 
the regular Board program. A pilot 
study of this problem is now in prog- 
ress. 
In the meantime, during 1958-59 the 
PSSC is proceeding on the basis of what 
was learned in the preliminary tryout 
and with the hope of finding the an- 
swers to two major questions: 

1. Can the average secondary school 
physics teacher, without unreasonable 


effort, become sufficiently familiar with 
course content to handle it effectively ? 
2. Will the course communicate to 
the total range of students who typi- 
cally enroll in high school physics? 
In the first year due allowance had 
to be made for the extraordinary en- 
thusiasm and motivation of the teach- 
ers who were working with equally 
enthusiastic and highly motivated stu- 
dents. The students relished being 
“guinea pigs, particularly in a year 
when the coincidental launching of 


_ Sputnik focused national attention on 


“doing something about high school 
physics.’ 

In recognition of the need to famil- 
iarize interested school teachers with 
the content and philosophy of the new 
approach to physics, special summer 
institutes sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation were held last July 
and August at Bowdoin College, the 


University of Connecticut, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Reed College, and 
the Oak Ridge Institute for Nuclear 
Studies. At these institutes some 300 
teachers selected from a large appli- 
cant group spent up to eight weeks of 
intensive study of the new curriculum 
under the tutelage of Pssc representa- 
tives and faculty members of the host 
institutions. 


Institutes in progress 


A large majority of these teachers are 
conducting the new course at their 
schools this year. In addition, in-serv- 
ice institutes and academic-year insti- 
tutes are currently in progress at var- 
ious colleges and universities with a 
view toward an even more widespread 
use of the Pssc curriculum in 1959-60. 

On the students’ side of the experi- 
ment, not only will the subjective 
judgments of the teachers be sought 
by the pssc but a full-scale testing pro- 
gram will yield a series of at least 13 
statistical reports based on a battery of 
one aptitude and 12 achievement tests. 
With the number of students involved 
this year it will be possible to draw 
conclusions of statistical significance 
relevant both to the group as a whole 
and to various student aptitude levels 
within it. 

In other words, the program is at- 
tempting to appraise itself in 1958-59, 
to find out how good the new course 
is thought to be by teachers and how 
well it is found to work with a large 
number of students of different abili- 
ties. Beyond that, plans are now being 
made for next year to see how the Pssc 
course compares with conventional 
physics instruction. The ultimate test, 
of course, is whether it will go as far 
as the Pssc hopes toward solving a 
serious national problem. 


Doris A. Lane is di- 
visional secretary of the Test Develop- 
ment Division of the Educational Testing 
Service. 





Georgia’s search for solutions 


BY J. A. DAVIS 





16-college system introduces admissions testing, central research 


service to guide future policy determination 


Early in 1957 the Board of Regents of 
the University System of Georgia re- 
quired all applicants for admission in 
1957-58 and subsequent years to take 
the College Board Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. Its action represented one of the 
few occasions on which a single admis- 
sions test requirement had been intro- 
duced at once throughout an entire 
state system of higher education. 

As a result of the test requirement, 
the system’s 16 institutions—junior 
colleges, senior colleges, technical in- 
stitutes, teachers colleges, and the uni- 
versity—were suddenly provided with 
masses of new data relevant to admis- 
sions decisions. And for some 16,000 
white and Negro applicants in the first 
year, the last great open door to higher 
education had seemingly started to 
creak shut. 

However, the testing program was 
not inaugurated as an immediate and 
easy solution to the problem of keep- 
ing enrollment within bounds; the col- 
leges were not yet badly crowded. Nor 
was it intended as a superficial attempt 
to suggest that the colleges were im- 
proving their quality by admitting 
only students of high intellectual abil- 
ity. The program was not initiated as 
an undercover maneuver to preserve 
segregation nor to minimize integra- 
tion. 

The notion of a system-wide testing 
program had first been considered in 
the late 1940’s by an advisory com- 
mittee appointed by the chancellor of 
the University System of Georgia. 

Meeting over a period of several 
years, the committee concluded, in the 
main, that the value of test data for 
student guidance or faculty use could 
be enhanced by pooling data, technical 
personnel, and equipment from all the 
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institutions in the system. It felt that 
this should be done through a central 
research person or service with system- 
wide responsibilities along with staff 
and computational equipment which 
would be useful for all the colleges but 
beyond the means of any one. In a 
system in which student 1Q’s ranged 
from the middle 80’s to the high 130’s 
and where each institution offered a 
variety of curricula, it seemed that the 
data generated by a system-wide test- 
ing program and central research serv- 
ice could have tremendous implica- 
tions for guidance as well as admis- 
sions policy. 


Regents concerned over future growth 


In the meantime, the board of regents 
of the university system had become 
increasingly concerned about the qual- 
ity of instruction at its institutions. 
As with many other such groups in 
recent years, it had a growing aware- 
ness that building programs, addi- 
tional financial support, and other cus- 
tomary measures alone could not guar- 
antee top-quality instruction and the 
fullest development of the students’ 
potential abilities. The board was also 
becoming anxious to find legitimate 
ways to deal with increases in numbets 
of applicants that might outpace any 
realistic expansion of college facilities, 
and to define the kinds of new facilities 
needed. 

Since approximately 50 per cent of 
the students entering the system’s col- 
leges never completed any regular 
course of study, it seemed to the re- 
gents that a testing program which 
could identify potential failures before 
admission might promise some defen- 
sible criteria for exclusion. Such a test- 


ing program, the regents also felt, 
might help to determine the different 
levels of student ability and achieve- 
ment in the system’s various units, and 
to develop reasonable standards; in 
addition, it would permit each college 
to profit from the experience of the 
others in the system. A ready vehicle 
for realizing these ends was afforded 
by the recommendations of the testing 
and guidance committee, and the chair- 
man of this committee was given leave 
from other duties to set the program 
in motion. 

Thus, the testing program at a sys- 
tem-wide level was inaugurated to pro- 
vide extensive information for the fac- 
ulties and administration of each insti- 
tution to use in examining its policies 
and practices. This information was to 
be produced efficiently through a cen- 
tral psychological research service. 
Problems were thus to be solved with 
procedures developed not only by ad- 
ministrators and admissions officers, 
but by psychological research and 
guidance specialists as well. 

Through 1956-57, the first year in 
which the SAT was required, students 
continued to be admitted without re- 
gard to test scores. This was done in 
order to permit later analysis of aca- 
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demic achievement at all levels of 
ability. Other kinds of data, including 
the high school average, were obtained 
for students who actually enrolled. As 
their first-quarter and freshman-year 
grade averages became available, the 
relationships of test scores to grades 
in each institution were determined. 
After exploratory attempts, these find- 
ings were expressed in a useful, non- 
technical formulation. We now await 
the chance to determine whether the 
relationship and performance stand- 
ards found for the 1957 entering class 
hold for the new classes and may thus 
be trusted when standards based on 
any one year’s group are applied to 
the next entering classes. 

After a year of operation, what have 
we found? What lessons have we 
learned? Have our caution and efforts 
seemed justified? 

First, scores on the SAT would seem 
to indicate that our colleges attract 
students of a wide range of ability. 
The dramatic implications of this are 
illustrated in Table 1, which shows the 
range of students’ saT-Mathematical 
scores at two Georgia state colleges. In 
a neighboring state, 350 had been set 
as a cutting score (or minimum score 
for admission to college). Had we done 
this in Georgia before knowing the 
score ranges of students at each insti- 
tution, we would have excluded only 
1 per cent of the freshmen at the 
table’s College B (which was already 
crowded), but 98 per cent of the fresh- 
men at College A (which needed more 
students than it admitted last year to 
support its plant and faculty). 

In view of this, it was clearly more 


Table 1. SAT-M score distribu- 
tion of freshmen* at two Georgia 
colleges 

SAT-M score College A College B 


750 98 
700 96 
90 
73 
49 
29 
13 
4 
98 1 
95 
250 WO 


“Per cent of students scoring below indi- 
cated scores. 


Table 2. Percentages of students with selected SAT-V scores who made 
satisfactory first-quarter grades* at four Georgia colleges” 


SAT-V score College 1 


750 96 98 
700 92 96 
650 86 
600 79 
550 69 
500 58 
450 46 
400 34 
350 24 
300 15 
250 10 


College 2 


College 3 College 4 


99 
99 
98 
95 
91 
84 
79 74 
63 63 
16 50 
28 37 
15 25 


4 The average required for graduation, or an average of C or better. 
College 1 is a technical institute; College 2, a four-year liberal arts college; College 3, primarily 


a teacher-training institute; and College 4, a junior college. The percentages given represent — 


smoothed probabilities developed from the deviation of the grade predicted by SAT-v from 
criterion grade (C), in terms of the standard error of estimate. 


important for us to determine the 
meaning of test scores and other pre- 
admissions indices in our colleges than 
to set cutting scores. Test scores can be 
translated into probabilities for stu- 
dents’ success by simply waiting to see 
what proportions of students at differ- 
ent score levels succeed scholastically. 
Table 2 shows how findings like these 
were tabulated for freshmen at College 
1, a technical institute; College 2, a 
four-year liberal arts college; College 
3, primarily a teacher-training institu- 
tion; and College 4, a junior college. 
For example, Table 2 shows that in 
College 1, the technical institute, 96 
per cent of those students with saT-v 
scores of 750 made satisfactory grades 
in their first quarter, while only 58 per 
cent of those with scores of 500, or 10 
per cent of those with scores of 250, 
made a satisfactory average. Thus, the 
meaning of an SAT-V score of 250 at 
College 1 is that nine out of every 10 
students with such scores fail to make 
satisfactory grades in their first quar- 
ter. 

Analyses of this kind were made 
using average grades first for the first 
quarter of the freshman year, and then 
for the entire freshman year, as the 
criterion. The findings from both anal- 
yses are in close agreement. We have 
found that the saT holds up very well 
as a predictor of grades in our state 
colleges, even though we had feared 
that this might not be true in the popu- 
lations from which the state colleges 
draw. If the test is biased toward a 
particular kind of person, then our 


faculties, like private college faculties, 
are similarly biased. 

Our research has not been confined 
to College Board test scores. Another 
finding substantiates experience else- 
where: in general, the best single pre- 
dictor of college grades is not a test 
but the high school average, or high 
school rank in class when converted to 
statistically usable form. Fortified with 
this finding, we can more easily see the 
dangers of an admissions policy based 
on test criteria alone. We believe that 
admissions policies which ignore the 
evaluations of high school teachers 
would in time not only make for poor 
public relations, but also might en- 
courage young people to let high school 
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work slide because they would know 
that test scores alone determined ad- 
mission. We think it important to en- 
courage students to meet the demands 
that high schools as well as college 
faculties make on them. 

We have also found that for each 
college the most accurate prediction of 
college performance is obtained from 
a combination of measures. Students 
with high test scores and poor high 
school records do not do as well as 
those with high test scores and good 
high school records. In combining 
measures, we found it simple to use 
statistical (multiple-regression) tech- 
niques which determine, for each 
group, the best weightings of the 
several predictors for a combined in- 
dex of maximum accuracy in predict- 
ing grades. This process, when applied 
to students at different colleges and in 
varied curricula, shows that no single 
system of weighting the different meas- 
ures is satisfactory. 

Table 3 shows the weights that were 
found best for the major pre-admis- 
sions indices when applied to men stu- 
dents at four of the system’s 16 col- 
leges. These weights represent values 
which would hold if all measures were 
expressed on identical scales (that is, 
they are “beta weights”); the meas- 
ures or variables may therefore be 
compared directly. 

Thus, at the table’s college X, to pre- 
dict grades most accurately, we found 
that the SAT-V score needed about one 
and one-half times the weight given 
the SAT-M score and only about three- 
fourths of the weight given the high 
school average. But at college Z, the 
SAT-V score needed about three times 
the weight given the SAT-M score and 
about 13 times the weight given the 
high school average. The most signifi- 
cant feature illustrated by this is that 
different colleges seem to require dif- 
ferent weightings. These analyses have 


provided us with some empirically 
derived values which may be tested on 
new groups in subsequent years. 

Treatments of data like those de- 
scribed above are relatively straight- 
forward for the test psychologist, and 
he can quickly compute such correla- 
tions and weights with electric calcu- 
lators or IBM machines. Yet, our ad- 
missions officers who must utilize the 
findings are neither testing nor re- 
search specialists. Many of our col- 
leges have had good local research per- 
formed by a faculty member available 
to them, but it had never found its way 
to the admissions office, or, if so, had 
not been understood. A major part of 
the first year of the testing program 
was consequently spent in schooling 
admissions personnel in basic statistics 
useful to them. Along with this, provi- 
sion was made for an annual training 
conference staffed by competent per- 
sonnel. 


Technical data made usable 


Technical reports for each college have 
been prepared by the central testing 
and guidance service. These were writ- 
ten and reviewed carefully to insure 
that in them issues would be ade- 
quately defined and technical data re- 
duced to a form which the director of 
admissions or a clerk in his office 
could handle. The reports have in- 
cluded formulas for making the proper 
combination of pre-admissions infor- 
mation on the student, and the range 
of error found in such predictions. 
Thus, each applicant may be assigned 
a probability of scholastic survival, 
and the degree of risk the pre-admis- 
sions indices show for each applicant 
may be determined for use in making 
admissions decisions. The summary 
characteristics of the present class or 
group of applicants, in terms of prob- 
ability of survival, form a basis for 


Table 3. Comparative weights* given to three measures in predicting 
first-quarter average freshman grade at four Georgia colleges 


Institution SAT-V 


College W 30 
College X 28 
College Y .06 
College Z 53 


a “Beta weights.” 


SAT-M 


19 
19 
27 
17 


High school average 


i 


ae 


comparison in the study of future 
groups. 

In connection with the program, 
each college has established or reacti- 
vated admissions committees having 
faculty and administration representa- 
tives as members to aid the admissions 
officer in the formulation of policy and 
standards. For 1958-59, most colleges 
in the university system have decided 
to use present findings for testing vari- 
ous “trial” admissions policies, plan- 
ning to continue to admit students as 
in pre-College Board testing days but 
to examine what would have happened 
had these trial admissions policies 
been in effect. Doing this permits iden- 
tification of the factors which may be 
anticipated as well as those which may 
fluctuate from year to year; it also 
clarifies faculty philosophy regarding 
reasonable attrition rates and the role 
the institution is playing or should 
play in the total structure of the state’s 
higher education program. Most of the 
colleges have also made some provi- 
sion for counseling applicants whose 
test scores indicate an extremely high 
risk of failure. 

Although the main feature of the 
system-wide testing program is provi- 
sion of an orderly, systematic research 
and advisory service for the colleges, 
there are other promising features. As 
we have examined our data, we are 
impressed with its implications for 
high school guidance. We have been 
able to report to high school teachers, 
for example, that the following per- 
centages of students earned passing 
grade averages in 1957-58 at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia: 92 per cent of 
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those with A averages in high school, 
68 per cent with B averages, 29 per cent 
with C averages, and 6 per cent with D 
averages. Release of such information 
has not only eased fears of high school 
people that the state colleges may be 
becoming test-centered, but has given 
them a means of guiding and motivat- 
ing students which we believe will pro- 
duce better applicants. 


Individual standards needed 


We have been impressed with insti- 
tutional factors which students’ test 
scores help identify. Our having found 
that different proportions of students 
(as well as students at different score 
levels) do satisfactory work in the 
various colleges suggests a need to de- 
fine reasonable standards of achieve- 
ment and to improve grading systems. 
We foresee new areas for systematic 
study which may help the faculty at 
each college to define its ideal student, 
and the admissions officer to select 
him. Among our 16 colleges, there 
exist various programs with various 
goals; the processes we are following 
may be applied intelligently to each of 
these programs, and the research find- 
ings can be used in planning new facili- 
ties as they are needed and as funds 
become available. 

Since introducing the state-wide 
testing program, we have reached a 
number of important conclusions. Al- 
though these conclusions have been 
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implicit in the foregoing account, it 
may be well to summarize at this point. 

In our program, test scores should 
be used to predict academic perform- 
ance—not to reduce the size of a class, 
to show preference to particular cul- 
tural groups, nor to attempt to im- 
prove the quality of an institution. 

The most meaningful and useful way 
for us to express a test score is in terms 
of the probability of scholastic surviv- 
al found for students with that score. 

The meaning of a particular test 
score may vary from college to college; 
in the 16-college system, the different 
institutions vary in the ability levels of 
students they attract, in the propor- 
tions (and also ability levels) of stu- 
dents who fail, and in the degree of 
relationship found between a predic- 
tive index and college grades (these 
variations, we suspect, exist not only 
among colleges but among programs 
at individual colleges). 

The only way to determine the mean- 
ing of test scores or other pre-admis- 
sions indices is to compare them with 
later measures of college performance. 
As the ability levels of students, attri- 
tion rates, and the like may change 
from year to year, this needs to be a 
continuous process. 

Provision of a research service for 
the orderly accumulation, analysis, 
and translation of admissions data can 
facilitate greatly its incorporation into 
policy. Some aspects of admissions 
work involve rather technical prob- 


lems, and a professional consulting an 
advisory service is very helpful. Our 
typical past experience, in which an 
occasional faculty member would do 
an occasional piece of research which 
may or may not ever have reached the 
admissions office, seems to indicate 
that a college or group of colleges 
needs to assign research responsibili- 
ties to appropriate specialists and to 
give them sufficient time for necessary 
work. Such research specialists should 
play no more than a fact-finding, ad 
visory role for those college officers 
who formulate policy. Most problems 
which plague the admissions officer, 
whether they be determining the value 
of a recommendation by a high school 
principal or dealing with multiple ap- 
plications, could be eased by profes- 
sional investigation. 

Our establishment of active, well- 
informed admissions committees rep- 
resenting a cross-section of faculty and 
administration has resulted in many 
benefits. Admissions decisions should 
be directly related to the role of the 
institution and the standards of the 
faculty, and the use of advisory groups 
helps to insure such wise direction and 
support of admissions practices. But 
the major advantages of introducing 
these committees have been realized in 
the framework they have provided for 
necessary and healthy communication 
between the college faculties and the 
admissions officers who supply them 
with their student raw material, for 
development of the ability to relate 
admissions policy directly to institu- 
tional goals, and for recognition of the 
urgent need to define these goals and 
to measure progress toward them. 

Finally, in the testing program we 
have found promises of information of 
great value in counseling high school 
students. This possibility, properly ex- 
ploited, means that we will be able to 
help young people choose a suitable 
college or curriculum as well as help 
the colleges choose suitable students. 
This not only accords with our demo- 
cratic beliefs, but may help us find 
among applicants a higher proportion 
of able students than ever before. 

Time will tell if our basic plan has 
been sound. However, having waited 
for data permitting some analysis of 
the consequences of various policies 
before putting them into effect, we are 
thankful that we have been patient. 
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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 


Federal loan aid discussed 


At fifth annual meeting: Guest speak- 
ers on the morning program of the 
fifth annual meeting of the Coliege 
Scholarship Service, held October 28 
in New York City, discussed the new 
federal act providing an initial $47,- 
500,000 for college student loans, a 
college’s experience in introducing a 
plan for charging students the “full 
cost” of their education, and the need 
for having student loans play a greatly 
expanded role in the financing of 
higher education (see p. 14). 

In the afternoon business session, 
reports on the Service’s affairs were 
presented by the following Subcom- 
mittee Chairmen: Computation—Rob- 
ert K. Hage, director, office of financial 
aid, Dartmouth College; Operations— 
Thomas P. Pitré, director, student aid 
center, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Research—Charles C. Cole, 
Jr., dean, Lafayette College; and 
Scholarship Practices—Ben F. Cam- 
eron, Jr., director of admissions, Uni- 
versity of the South. 

Gene D. Gisburne, vice president in 
charge of student affairs of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, presided at the 
meeting. Dr. Gisburne had recently 
succeeded John F. Morse, vice presi- 
dent of Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, as Chairman of the css Commit- 
tee. 

Some 250 persons attended the 
meeting, among them representatives 
of the Service’s 193 participating col- 
leges (see list p. 33) and guests from 
secondary schools and other colleges. 


Schools, juries scheduled 


To teach computation: Basic instruc- 
tion in CSS computation procedures 
was offered for the second time in a 
three-day “computation school” pro- 
gram conducted by the Service Novem- 


ber 17-19 in Princeton, New Jersey. 
Representatives of some 40 colleges 
attended and five present or former 
css Committee members served as in- 
structors. 

A second computation school has 
been scheduled for January 5-7 at 
Knox College in Galesburg, Illinois, 
and will be the first to be given in the 
Midwest. The three-day computation 
school offering was introduced last 
year. 


Juries to resume: “Jury duty” for rep- 
resentatives of participating colleges 
will resume in mid-January and con- 
tinue until mid-April. Held on Friday 
of every other week at the Service’s 
operations office at Educational Test- 
ing Service in Princeton, New Jersey, 
the jury sessions resolve complex need 
assessment cases. Financial aid officers 
representing some 50 colleges took 
part in last year’s jury sessions. Each 
participating college is urged to send 
representatives to at least some of this 
year’s sessions to contribute help and 
to gain valuable experience. 


Sponsors’ booklet issued 


For non-collegiate programs: Serv- 
ices now provided by the Css for corpo- 
rate and other non-collegiate scholar- 
ship program sponsors are explained 
in a recently published booklet en- 
titled, “College Scholarship "Service— 
Aid to effective scholarship program 
administration:’ The booklet describes 
the planning and administrative as- 
sistance available to sponsors through 
the Css. 

Sponsors may make as much or as 
little use of the complete range of 
services available as they wish, the 
booklet explains. Copies will be sent 
on request to college officers, who may 
give them to sponsors seeking assist- 
ance with their programs. 


Short computation introduced 


Computation charge reduced: The 
cost of computations provided by the 7 
Css to participating colleges was re-") 
duced from $2 to $1.50 each, begin- | 
ning this fall. Supplied in worksheet | 
form, computations are estimates of the 
share of a scholarship applicant’s col- | 
lege costs that his family can reason- © 
ably afford. They are based on informa- 
tion given by parents on the Service’s 
confidential statement form, which is © 
required by all participating colleges. © 

Reduction in the price of computa- — 
tions was made possible by introduc- 
tion of abbreviated procedures for 
preparing the estimates. In the short 
procedures, special factors and unus- © 
ual circumstances that affect only a 7 
small proportion of cases are not taken | 
into account. Trial computation of a 
large number of cases last year by both | 
the short method and the established 3 
long procedures indicated that the | 
shorter system produces estimates that _ 
will be within $100 of the amount pro- 4 
duced by the long method in 90 per © 
cent of all cases. : 

A total of 69 participating colleges ” 
has ordered computations from the 
Service for the year, 40 colleges con- | 
tracting for them on all their financial 
aid applicants and 29 colleges con- | 
tracting for computations on some ap- © 
plicants. Last year, 39 colleges ordered 
computations on all applicants and 32 
on some applicants. 


Manual explains: A detailed descrip- 
tion of the short computation proced- | 
ures is given in the 1958-59 Computa- — 
tion Manual, which was issued in 

November. Two copies of the new edi-” 
tion of the Manual have been sent to - 
each Css participating college. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained from the 
Service by these or any colleges for $2 


per copy. 
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